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THIS volume is not, nor could it be, complete and conclusive 
a discussion of the subject as m pretend julution to all its riddles • 
and answers to all its questions. The mysteries uf prehistoric in- 
lerrelationships could not be so easily or fully penetrated. It is, 
rather, the hope of the author that this work will help to clarify 
and stimulate future and further discussions in this held; and if 
the data and suggestions in the foiltwing |3ages help to an ap 
preciable degree in clearing away the haze that has surrounded 
the Indus Valley in its relationship to other portions of the ancient 
world, the real purpose of this work will have been accomplished. 

This study originated in 193S as a dissertation presented to 
Prirccton University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Since then, it has been entirely revised and rewritten; 
the less important materia] has been eliminated and much has 
been added that was originally overlooked or has been newly dis¬ 
covered. 

So many people have given their assistance in this work that it is 
difficult to acknowledge my gratitude to each individually. How¬ 
ever, I wish Hrst of all to mention the assistance given by my wife. 
Not only her uncomplaining and interminable labor at typing, re¬ 
typing and proofreading, but her clear-sighted cridicum has been 
of enormous help. Among those in the academip world I am espe¬ 
cially indebted to Professor Harold H. Bender and Professor Philip 
K.. Hitti for their continual and willing assistance, liotti of a schol¬ 
arly and material nature, and I wish here to empha^zc my obliga¬ 
tion to them. Professor Ernst Hcrzfeld, with his usUaPgenerosity, 
has given me much of bis time and, as always, his comments have 
been stimulating, penetrating and wise. 1 wish also to thank Pro¬ 
fessor W. Norman Brown and Dr. Ananda Coomaiaswamy for 
reading my manuscript and for offering many helpful suggestions. 
Nor should 1 neglect to record my indebtedness to the Institute for 
Advanced Study which made it possible for me to carry on the 
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revision of my origmul manuscripL FinaUy, it is a distinct pleasure 
to express my gratitucli- lo the American Council of Learned So* 
deties and to the Institute for Advanced Study for making possible 
the publication of this volume. 

a. F. S. FTAMt 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

* 

i SCHOLARS interested ixt those re mote periods when Oriental man 

] was struggling toward the edge of Jiistory had for long concen¬ 

trated their attention either on the Near East or on distant China. 
Prehistoric India^ it seemed, had nothing to offer comparahle in 
antiquity and material development. Yet within the last two 
i decades the situation has changed. Intensive arrhacological inves- 

' tigations at ancient sites along the Indus River in northwestern 

I India have laid bi»rc the remnants of a civilization far greater in 

antiquity than anything previously known as Indian. 

The Rest of these excavations was sifted in 1920 in the mound 
Harappa,^ in the Punjab, and the im^tortance of the finds led to 
^ the commencement of the great excavations at Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind in 1921 .* The results revealed a non-Ary an civilizatiorif dearly 

* twimftd nvftcc Eodi fncn Ktnppa. of j mie tlwt lucr w» to be ii 

‘Tadiu ViSUj iirdtuuik," keawh « oAj ti the winter at nr Alcxuuhr 

Cuiwioirttun, Atrhu^^ptml Swrerf cf Mt 4 : lUport far ikr Yrw iBjX’jj (CSti^Mn, 
I 1B75). PP- las-S. Nate: the locitiEui all the udciit Nia mEmraaed in tlw tcee wUI 

be bMiAd ms the msp ir the hffcK 

I foe cbt im dcculHl dii^nuMin of the hoiiaingt iod d Ifohcnpo- 

and idfckd from FftT pfcEimioatt i«p(im on the 11 
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prehistoric so far as India is conccrncdr and in some ways far in 
advance of Sumer and Elam, its nearest comparable neighbors. 
The scientiJic world which had long considered Sumer as the peer 
of early Asiatic cultures suddenly found itself confronted by an¬ 
other claimant from rhis entirely unexpected quarter. Nowhere in 
antiquity had so high a tlcgrcc of civic prosperity been reached at 
such an early date^ and nowhere in the Ancient East was there a 
people who seem to have been less baited by princcji priests and 
war. The amazing absence of what may properly be called palaces 
and temples, and the scarcity of weapons of oflcnse, attest this. No¬ 
where in antiquity has life appeared so ordered and secure. And 
if we lack the spiritual concepts found elsewhere, or the wealth of 
works of art, it should be remembered, first, that the vast majority 
of their writings has quite cenainly perished and that what little 
is left to us is still undecipherable, .ind second, that archaeological 
research among these people is still in its infancy. 

However, imposing as this early Indus civilization is in its 
architectural monuments, and accomplished though it may be in 
city planning, metai working, and sculpture, it is its painted pot¬ 
tery that presents the closest likeness to other, better known, early 
cultures in Asia. One finds it repeatedly stated that analogies exist 
between the painted jwttcry of Mohenjo-daro and that of other 
Iranian, Elamitie or MesO[wtamian prehistoric jicoplcs. It is the 
purpose here to compare critically the designs on this Indian ware 
with those found to the west. In doing this wc will discover what 
justifiation there is for these assertions of likeness. More impor- 
tant stUl, through such a study wc can determine the status of this 
ware (and to a certain extent the whole culture which produced 
if) in relation to the great painted pottery family of Western Asia. 


ir 


In dealing here only with the painted pottery designs, certain 
normally significant factors in pottery study will of necessity be 
relegated to a position of second importance. The pigments used. 
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and the color and treatment of the background, for example, arc 
factors of lesser constancy and must concern us less than the 
designs themselves. One need hardly point out the numerous 
examples in Mesopotamia and Iran of the persistence of early 
elements of painted pottery design into successively later periods, 
each differing as to pigments and background. Also clearly less 
stable arc the composition of the clay body of the vessels and the 
quality of the firing. With these factors we arc also hampered by 
their general unreliability when concerned with relatively small 
groups of specimens undistinguished by constant peculiarities, 
such as is the case with the Indus Valley material, and the lack of 
fully detailed information on composition and condition both in 
the case of India and many of our western wares. The shapes of 
the vessels help us much less than one might hope. This is due 
largely to the rarity of complete Indus Valley painted specimens, 
or of sherds sufficiently large to give a reliable indication of the 
original outline. However, we may assume that the Indian painted 
ware did not differ markedly in shape from the unpaintc^, since 
the few complete painted specimens agree perfectly with the 
unpainted. 

One difficulty, that of nomenclature, should be settled first. A 
variety of names has been used in designating the prehistoric 
Indian pottery and culture first unearthed at Harappa and best 
exemplified by the finds of Mohenjo-daro. Most common is “Indus 
Valley,” yet this is obviously unsatisfactory, for the Indus Valley 
has in recent years produced concrete evidence of at least five dis¬ 
tinct culttires, each clearly prehistoric. Consequently, I propose to 
follow the lead of Ernest Mackay* in the use of the term “Harappa” 
as a generic name, after the precedent set in the Nearer East of 
naming a ware or culture after its point of first discovery. The 
other prehistoric Indian wares will be similarly treated in this 
discussion. 

It is not the purpose here to assign precise dates to the known 
phases of Harappan culture, nor to any of the other cultures or 
sites with which comparisons will be made. However, the sequence 
in which the Mesopotamian prehistoric cultures appear, and their 
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general rdatlon to each other, is welt known. The sequence rela¬ 
tionship of the Iranian and Eta mi tie cultures to each other^ and 
to those of Mesopotamia, is less clear, but certain tentative conclu¬ 
sions as to thdr intcirctationship may be drawn. Since all will be 
used for comparison in the discussion that is to follow, they arc 
shown in the appended table in the relationship which, in the light 
of present evidence, seems substantially correct. It is obvious, of 
course, that objections can be made to these proposed sequences of 
Iranian and Elatnitic groups, but this b not particularly pertinent 
to our study as a whole, nor does it affect in any way our individual 
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compari»ns with Harappan examples. No attempt has been made 
to include the scores of sites somewhat hastily trenched by Sir 
Aurel Stein during his reconnaissances north and west of the In- 
dus; many have recogai2able relationships east and west, as wilt be 
pointed out later. It should be remembered that the following table 
































[5 a purely schccuauc reprewntation. It docs not attempt to fix the 
duration of time in years for any one people, but only the relation of 
their known period of existence to that of other prehUtorie peoples. 

Ill 

Harappa wore is compared here only with that from the north 
and west. One would expect at least traces of some relationship 
with the south, for there is a certain amount of indicative though 
inconclusive evidence that the Harappans were in some way 
related to the Dr a vidians, associated in our minds today primarily 
with the south of India/ and we will point out later certain non- 
western, presumably Indian characteristics in tlic painted pottery 
designs; yet so far not so much as a single surface sherd even 
remotely comparable to Harappa ware has been reported from 
spu^ern or easter/i .India, in spite of the fact that two decades have 
now elapsed since the importance of this ware was first recog¬ 
nized. Furthermore, painted jxttrcry of the character presented by -✓ 
Harappa, Iran, and Mesopotamia is distinctly a northetn phe^ 
nomenon. Nowhere in Asia is a similar technique found south of 
the twenty-fifth parallel^ except at the mouth of the Indus itself 
and at an ‘'Indus culture” outpost on the Kathiawar Peninsula.' It 
would be strange indeed for it not to have been already reported 
had it been a truly southern as well as a northern means of 
expression. 

One peculiar difficulty connected with a comparison between 
the pottery of Harappa and the prehistoric pottery of Iran and 
Mesopotamia Is the clear disparity in time between the two. No 
exact date limits for the Horappan culture can yet be fixed, but 
wc do have such a striking body of parallels to dated Sumer that 
it is possible to say with certainty that the Harappan civilixatioii 
as we sec it at Mohenjo'daro, Harappa, and Cbonhu-daro fiour- 
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khed during ihc third roJlkimium before Chriit, at least from the 
time of the Royal Tombs of Ur through the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(^p^roxi^Kly 2850-2300 R.C,>. Earlier than that we have only 
the presence of certain Harappan convendons on the Juiiidat 
Nasr period seals of Ebra ' and the assurance that so developed a 
state of civilization as we first sec it at Harappa and Mohenje^aro 
must have had a history going far beyond the earliest limit jmt 
mentioned. We find, on Wking at Mesopotamia, that our latest 
comparable painted pottery, Tumdat Nasr, is, at its latest, scarcely 
younger than 3000 B,C., and that prior to Junidai Nasr came 
Unik, al-'Ubaid, Tell Halaf and Samarra.^ In Elam we find 
Susa 1 far more ancient than 2850 B.C,, and only Susa 11 over¬ 
lapping with the terminus dcftnltcly established for Harappa. 
In Iran we find a similar condition, PersepoHs, Sialk, and Tepe 
Misar [ heing far anterior to our known Harappa, while only 
the upper levels of Tepe Hisar, Tepe Giyan and related sites 
produced painted ware within the period in which Harappn 
remain^ have actually been found. 

In the light of these conditions, wc could not hope for any 
particularly close pant)Ids in composiLion as a whole between 
the Harappan and the older Iranian and Mesopotamian painted 
designs even if we assume that the younger were the direct 
descendants of the older ones. However, it b of interest that 
similarities in the decorative elements mating up the more com¬ 
plex Harappan designs can be detected, and that they relate 
more often to the earlier than to the later foreign wares. 

BtiUi Sir John Marshall and Ernest Mackay, who was in 
charge of the greater part of the Mohcnfo^laro field work, 
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3.t Hnrappan sites. In th* poncry, for cumptc^ tlicrc is but little'^ 
change in character between the earlitst and the latest of the 
superimposed levels thus far uncovered at Mohenjo-daro, though 
there is a diminution In the quantity ol painted ware in the 
later strata. This lack of change is a point of importance, for 
it indicates that pottery decoration was a tradition tong Axed 
and faithfully retained, thus carrying our Harappan products 
back close in time to the prehistoric Iranian and Mrsupotamlan 
wares. Coupled with this lack of change, the diminution in the 
quantity of painted ware suggests that the practice of painting 
was one retaintd only for special, perhaps ritualistic, purposes 
into a time when the more common output of the kiln had div 
carded such archaisms. 

IV 

The question will arise as to how justihed one may be in 
considering that every decorative unit, every principle of technique 
must be an inheritance from earlier times and peoples. Certainly 
these must be discovered for the first time quite alone by some 
given set of people. Why, then, should they not be discovered 
again quite independently by other peoples? There is nothing 
particularly advanced, it would seem, in the use of triangles, 
wavy tine, or parallel straight lines as the basis for a geometrical 
composition. That might occur to any people Independently, But 
the question is not quite as simple as that, for we cannot always 
look upon these single decorative elements as simple geometrical 
Agures, conceived as such and used without meaning. They 
cannot always be considered as the basic elements from which a 
more complicated geometrical design may be built up, but rather, 
they arc often the irreducible minimum by which a more com¬ 
plicated and naturalistic design may be expressed. We have from 
Susa I, for example, rows of birds with long vertical necks used 
as a border on the tips of vessels- No one would mistake them 
for anything else, but when the design is more simpliAcd, as 
it often is, it b only a slight protuberance or jut at the top or 
bottom that shows these parallel lines to represent rows of birds 
and not mere space-EIling by a gcomcirically-mindcd potter. 

CiO 


When, from the same site, we find the lines similarly placed, 
but without even die slight distinguishing marks seen in the 
intermediate stages, we have some reason for believing that they 
still represent birds though the means has changed from picto- 
graphic to symbolic. In the same manner, a wavy line may rep- 
resent a riveri sweeping curved lines, or even circles, a mountain 
goat with its big horns; triangles, the bodies of animals, and so 
on, though the meaning of the symbol is not usually clear unless 
one has seen it in some nf its intermediate stages. It must also 
be clear from this that nuicli which we consider as merely mean' 
ingicss ornament on prehistoric ware represents, in reality, specific 
objects or concepts, the nature of which we cannot interpret 
as yet. 

It is uncertain whether or not these symbols arc necessarily 
the result of a long evolutionary |x:riad. In the earlier cultures— 
Susa I for example—we finil pictorial represen tat ion and the 
symbol for the same or related objects used side by side, somC' 
times cjfcn on the same vessel.* Evidently to the primitive potter 
it was immaterial whether a given idea ivas represented one way 
or the other, since both prorluccd the same itriage in the mind 
and each was individually capable of producing an aesthetically 
satisfying design. Even the usual belief that the picture came 
first h open to some ciucsdon. Be that as it may, we must assume 
a period of development extending far beyond the earliest 
paimeti designs we now have. No other assumpdon is possible 
when we consider the highly developed, even sophisticated, 
artistic sense of the earliest decorators, and the amazing spread 
in prehistoric limes of certain identical artistic convendons over 
the whole of north-central Asia. 

Certain pitfalls that one may encounter in analysing pre¬ 
historic pottery designs have just been mendoned, One should 
beware, however, of giving to every geometrical unit an inner 
meaning which actually it imy not have had by the time the 
design was drawn. It is perfectly true that under certain condi- 
dons a wavy line, let us say, between rows of opposed triangles 
represented 3 stream flowing between mountains, but that cannot 
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mean that forever after wavy line and triangle held only this 
mcaiiijig, even in the hands of the direct descendants of the 
original pictorial decorators. Soincwhcre in the line inheritors, 
artists were bound to come who used these elements because of 
their usefulness in achieving a definite composition and not be¬ 
cause they wished to represent stKcihe phenomena. It may even 
have been forgotten tliat certain decorative elements once stood 
for these phenomena. It is hard, for example, to see in most of 
the geometrical designs of aU'Ubaid and in many of the pat¬ 
terns of Tell Halaf ware any vestiges of pictorial art. We should 
also consider the possibility that among certain peoples painted 
designs originated purely as geometrical decoration and not os 
pictorial representation. This cannot be proven, but one Is 
reminded of the possibility by the total lack of naturalism in 
such very primitive pottery as Anau t. 

The task of distinguishing between these decorative elements 
on painted pottery which ore symbols for some more complex 
scene or object and those which have lost, or never liad^ a sym¬ 
bolic value is dilficult in all but the most obvious examples. For 
the most pari we must cmitent ourselves with pointing out such 
few symbolic values as may be deemed certain, remembering that 
others may also be present, though unrecognizable or unaccept* 
able in the light of our present knowledge. 

V 

The great excavations at Mohenjo-daro> as published by Sir 
|ohn Marshall and Dr. Mackay, are the source of most of our 
knowledge of Harappan materials as a whole. Besides this, we 
have the Ands from Chanhu-daro and Horappa itself, panially 
published in various journals.* Second in Importance only to the 
Mohenjo-daro volumes is the account of explorations carried out 
in Sind by N. G. Majumdar.^* From this, more than from any 
other source, we see the spread of Harappan culture up and 
down the Indus. Unfortunately, his work was confined to Sind, 
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and until we have a similar survey of the Punjab we only 
assume that a like concentmtion extended at least as far as Harappa 
itself. How far southeast and northwest the Harappans extended 
we cannot tell at present. Nothing unmistakably Harappan has 
found farther southeast of the Indus than the valley itself. 
[However, directly smith of the lower Indus, on the neck of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula, an outpost of what at least may be called 
"Indus culture” has been reported. Here at a sire called Rnngpur, 
twenty miles southeast of Liinbdi, trial trenches have expwed a^ 
(juancity of painted shreds which have been equated with the 
Late Period pottery of Mohenjo-daro." There is some doubt as 
to whether these finds may be considered as true represeniattves 
of Harappan culture—the designs, at least, show closer affinities 
to those of the Amri culture than to Harappa—but they certainly 
can be considered as a coastal, southern extencion of the genera) 
Indus Valley painted pottery technique beyond the confines of 
the valley itself. On the northwest, unmistakable Harappan ware 
has beep found more than a hundred and fifty miles from the 
river.’* How great was the total extent of these peoples during 
the third millcrnium one cannot telfl Yet their present known 
habitat, an expanse at least six hundred miles long and two 
hundred miles wide, compares favorably with even the most 
widespread of other Asiatic prehistoric cultures. ^Tie relative 
homogeneity of the Harappan material over this whole area and 
the aspect of permanence in its known cities gives the impression 
of 3 unified people, long and firmly established in the land^ 

0\s to the pottery, the bwly of the vessels shows no noticeable 
diUcrencc in composition between the plain and the painted 
wares. Almost all arc whcchmadc; and all but the smallest show 
the use of a degraissant, usually sand or lime, to temper the raw 
clay. The clay was certainly local and came from the kiln pink 
or light red in color. the Harappan pottery, whether plain 
for painted, is heavy sturdy ware, in marked contrast to the 
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ildicatc thinness of much of the irsjimn and Mesopotamian pre¬ 
historic fabrics) 

If one ^vere to interpret the term "painted pottery" literally, it 
would demand the inclusion of a large group of Harappan vessels 
which, though painted, are almost useless for comparative purposes, 
lliis group consists of many vcsseti, unornamented except for 
horizontal bands of one or more simple painted lines. The decora- 
tion here has the appearance of complete degeneration. Nothing 
seems to remain of the older tradition of decoration except a 
hurried compliance to an ancient custom, performed in the easiest 
possible manner. In effect it has ceased to be “painted pottery," for 
the term as usually applied implies an effort on the part of the 
primitive artist to depict, in so far as he ts able, an aesthetically 
satisfying scene, whether it be straight pictorial, symbolic, or 
merely a pleasing pat tern. i Bui here the lines have actually become 
a structural accompaniment to the vessels so decorated, emphasiz¬ 
ing a given member, such as neck, shoulder, or lip, or imitating 
the indsed horizontal lines for which they arc so ohen an ^vious 
substimte. Nevertheless, this decadent form of expression has its 
value, as will be pointed out later, in helping to explain the static 
and somewhat uninspired character of much that may more gen¬ 
uinely be called tlie "iiaintctl ware” of Harappan sites. 

The physical difference between the ware that is ornamented 
merely with simple bonzontal bands and that which we choose, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to call Harappan “painted pottery” lies in 
the preparatton of the surface to he painted. The simple bands 
on the hrst group are painted directly on the body of the vessel, 
while the decoration of the second is always applied on a wasjt 
or slip covering the body. Slips, far more common than washes, 
are relatively poor in adhesion and scale off easily on exposure 
after excavation. The colors used arc cream, buff, pink, and light 
or dark red, the first three being natural clay colors and the last 
two (the most common) the result of an addition of red ochre.'* 
Most of the surfaces so produced, and particularly the red, were 
polished to give a fine lustrous effect, the long vertical strokes of 
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the burnisher being perceptible on the specimens of better prc' 
servation. Vessels are frequently slipped only on tliat portion 
destined for painted decoration, rather than over the whole of 
the exterior, and rare examples of the use of slips of two dificrent 
colors on different parts of the same vessel have been reportecU^* 

Jt is on the smooth surface so created tliat the painted design 
was applied. Black, in the form of manganiferous hematite, is the 
usual pigment of the painted designs, and varies in intensity from 
brown to a rich purplC'black. Red, the color so common in the 
painted wares to the west, is rarely usei] by itself, but appears 
usually as a background for designs painted in black, White and 
yellow had some popularity as ground colors, and a few examples 
of an unstable powdery green have been rcijorted. Tile red, the 
black, and even the white are before-baking pigments, the green 
apparently being applierl after baking. Though the painting in the 
majority of cases is monochromatic, the effect is one of bichromy 
since the background through its brillbnce and warmth of tone 
has a ^Fomatjc rather than a neutral value. In the same way, the 
examples of polychromy arc intensified hy the color value of the 
backgrouiul The decoration was disposed in horizontal registers 
extending downward as far as, ami sometimes beyond, the center 
of the vessel. The more naturalistic cicmenis of design appear in 
these registers framed by simple banded or geometrical borders, A 
few bowls exist painted over thdr whole exterior,’' Interior 
decoration is exceedingly rare. 

VI 

In a comparison between the painted designs of Harappa and 
those of the west, one would normally turn to the wares of Balu¬ 
chistan—the first stage westward from the Indus—for here there 
is a considerable body of pottery, interrelated as to pottery ilcsign 
both within Baluchistan ami with the Indus, yet divisible Into 
several distinct pottery groups. Unfortunately, this helps us less 
than had been hoped. Comparing it witli Harappa we are con¬ 
fronted not with a dearth of parallels but with art overabundance 
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of Similar points. This is of value in that it shows a close inicrre' 
lationship between the various Baluchistan wares and Haiappa, 
yet there are but few indications by W'hich one may establish their 
chronological relationship. U is true that unileniablc Harappan 
motifs occur among the hnds from many of the Baluchistan 
sites, proving tiiat the Baluchi ware is eonlcmpwrancous with some 
phase of Harappan existence; but wc cannot tell at what point in 
the history of our one well's trat ihed tlarappan sitc~Mobenjo4aro 
^these finds fall. It is certain that Harappan culture—and its 
painted pottery—existed before the time of the earliest levels yet 
exposed at Mobenjo-daro, ami there is no reason for believing that 
it ceased with the desertion of MohcnjtHlaro as a cosmopolitan 
center. Thus any one, or all, of the Baluchi cultures may have 
Hourished either before, or contemporaneously with, or after the 
period of Harappa as it has t>een exposed so far at MolienjcHlaro, 

None of the Eiiluchi pottery designs has about it the “feel" of 
antiquity such as can be safely attributed to Susa 1 , Halaf, or 
Persepolis in the west. Nor is there any conclusive archacologtiial 
evidence by which their relailonsliip in time to each other may be 
judged. But the fact that the pottery » consistently made on the 
fast wheel, as well as the constant association of these finds with 
copper and their frequent similarity to and association with 
Harappan decorative motifs, would suggest that they come late 
in the prehistoric period.' 

With the distinctive ware first found at Nal in Baluchistan there 
arc some pointers toward a relative date. At Shahi-tump in western 
British Makran, Sir Aurcl Stein exposed habitation levels the finds 
of which he equated in style, roughly, with such sites as Kulii and 
Mchi further cast.*' Undeniable likeness of design exists, bur in the 
light of more recent work In Iran the ware of these Shahi-tump 
habitation levels seems more closely related to the earlier Persian 
fabrics. Nevertheless, the similarity between the Shahi^turop 
copper stamp seals and others of clay from the late Iranian culnire 
level of Tepe Hisar 111 , and a triple bowl—of the type known 
from Susa 11 and from the late gray-ware cultures of Iran as seen 
at Shah Tepe—assure it a relatively late date in the prehistory of 
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the Eajst a whole'* Overlying and ^parated from these strata 
were graves with pottery betraying certain charactcrisdcs peculiar 
to Nal ware. Consequently, Stein is justified in considering Nol 
a late prehistoric dcvclopmcm, Ernest Mack ay, on the other hand, 
considers it as early. The pottery, he says, . . more or less ap¬ 
proximates to the pottery of the first period of Susa,” which assigns 
it, in a cautious way, to a very early period.*' The reason for this 
opinion is the prevalence of the step pattern at both Nal and 
Susa I, as well os the use of other decorative elements found at 
both sites, ft b perfectly true that there is a certain likeness and 
that certain patterns or elements are common to both, but we will 
see that the same is true between Susa I and Harappa, though we 
know that Harappa in its known levels cannot “approximate" to 
the period of Susa 1 . Marshall, too, considers it “earlier than any 
yet exposed at Mobctijo-daro or Harappa,'’ basing bis opinion on 
the likeness to certain Susa 1 motifs.”* It would seem that both 
Mackay and Marshall arc postulating a relationship in time on 
^ tenucKis evidence. There can be no doubt that Nal and Susa I ore 
in some way related, but when we see bow the early decorative 
elements persist throughout the history of painted pottery in Asia, 
it would be unsafe to consider their presence the sole proof of 
contemporaneity. 

Even without Stein’s evidence, Nal must be considered os late; 
certainly not earlier than Harappa and probably later than the 
early and middle strata at Mohenjo-doro. In the Erst place, if we 
consider Nal os earlier, we must also believe that the designs which 
Not and Harappa have in common were in a sense inherited by 
Harappa from Nal. Yet in the Nal examples we have a certain 
heavy surcnei>s of line that is quite different both from the pains¬ 
taking delicacy of the best Harappan examples and the bold 
irregularities of the majority.^ Besides that, in the Nal animal 
drawings there is an anatomical exactness and realism unlike 
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anything in Harappa anJ InAnkcIy more sophuticaicd than the 
highly conventionalized animal fornu of Susa E and earlier wares. 
Compare, for example, the lithe Hgure of the lion of Nid, pi. xxi, 8, 
or the case with which the ibex with turned head ii shown in Nal, 
pi. xxi, 14, with anything from Ilarappa or from early Elam. 
There can be no question that we have to deal here with a tech¬ 
nique infinitely more advanced tiian Susa 1 . 'Hie fact that Ha rap- 
pan designs arc found at Nal sites docs not demand that Nal be 
even contemporary with the Harappan culture exposed at Mo- 
henjo-daro. The peculiarly static nature of Harappan designs 
implies that they would continue to persist long after Mohenjo- 
daro had ceased to exist as a city. 

However, the purpose of this study is not the establishment of 
dates for the Baluchistan wares, This cannot be done with any 
exactitude, and even a comparative chronology relaiing in its 
proper order one site to another is hazardous in most cases until 
we have tnorc than the results of trial trenches on which to go. 
Nor is it intended to analyze the style of the multitudinous speci¬ 
mens of painted ware from Baluchistan. Sir John Marshall’s study 
of these wares should remain our guide, for it is based on a hrst- 
hand knowledge of the sherds themselves.’* Edis analysis seems 
beyond question, though there will be occasion later to question 
some of bis conclusions. Suffice it to say that the groups into which 
he has divided the Baluchi wares represent a refinement in classi¬ 
fication with which we need not Ixither here. U is a listing of the 
species within a j^nus, for no one can look at this material as a 
whole without seeing that it all received its fundamental character 
from one source. In making his comparisons and in drawing 
attention to the subtle distinctions that mark one of lits proposed 
subdivisions from another, he has naturally been forced to dwell 
extensively on their differences. But if one con^ders, instead, their 
likenesses, they appear in a quite different light. One can see in 
the ware of Kulli, Mehi, and Pcriano-ghuiidai, to mention but a 
few, a resemblance so dose to die Harappan in its decoradve etc' 
ments that we must consider them as collateral and dosely rdated 

Kor ft nwtt mnpict^ilkUTe lumnitirv icr G. 
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branches of the same basic culture in so far as the painted designs 
alone are taken as our evidence. Because of this obvious interrela¬ 
tionship, various Baluchi specimens of painted design will be pre¬ 
sented in the following discussion, not as substitutes for Harappan 
examples, or as their equivalent, but as representatives of the broad 
eastern family of which Harappa is a member. 

VII 

With the various fabrics of the Indus Valley itself we are con¬ 
fronted with fewer difficulties, for their relationship in time to 
each other is quite clearly understood. The pottery of four distinct 
prehistoric cultures, other than Harappa, has been found in the 
Indus Valley: Amn, Jhukar, Jhangar, and an as yet unnamed 
pottery from a cemetery overlying Harappa itself."’ That of 
Jhukar follows Harappa in period, and Jhangar (unpainted in¬ 
cised gray ware) in turn succeeds Jhukar. There is less certainty 
of the relationship of the “Harappa cemetery” ware to Jhukar 
and jliangar, but it is demonstrably later than Harappa; judging 
from its radical differences in style, it is certainly alien to Jhukar 
and Jhangar culturally, and it is in all probability considerably 
later in date. Since Jhukar, Jhangar, and “Harappa cemetery” are 
all younger than Harappa proper, they will figure but little in our 
study which of necessity must deal largely with sites demonstrably 
older than the Harappan levels now exposed. It should be added, 
however, that in painted pottery motifs, Jhukar shows as close 
a relationship to Harappa as the most similar of the Baluchi wares. 
There can be no question that the cultural relationship between 
the two—Harappa and Jhukar—is very close indeed, though it 
would seem that they were collateral branches of the same family 
rather than ancestor and inheritor. 

Amri, Jhukar and Jhangar. so far as is known, arc found only in Sind, “Harappa 
cemetery” only in the Punjab. For Amri sec W; for Jhukar, Sind, Bull. and 

///. Lon</^ News, Nov. 14 and 21, 1936; for Jhangar, Bull. M.F.A.; for “Harappa 
cemetery, AJi.AJJ., i93o>34. pt, I, pp. 72-90. Variants have been found differing so 
markedly from the basic pottery styles of the above cultures that they may eventually 
come to be considered as stiU other distinct Indus Valley cultures. Sec particularly such 
sites as Lai Chhatto and Mashak in Sind, pp. 60-3; pi. xxui. 
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Amri warcj the Rnal non-Harappan Jsbric of the Indus Valley 
to be noted, presents a somewhat dtlfereni atuation. This dis- 
tmctivc pottery was first discovered at the andent site known today 
as Amri, situated on the banks of the Indus some eighty miles 
south of Mohenjo-daro. So far, fifteen sites have been discovered-' 
all in Sind—in which pottery of Amri type is the dJstingtiishing 
feature.** Little of a distinctive nature, other than the pottery, has 
been unearthed from the Amri levels of these sites, but the flint 
and chert blades common to both Harappa and to the chalcolithic 
and copper-age sites of all western Asia arc liberally represented. 

The importanr feature of the Amri finds is that in several In- 
.stances they occur in the same mounds in which Harappa ware b 
found, and that in every case where the site b sufficiently intact 
to permit a dose study of the stratilicatbn—Amri, Lohri, Ghazi 
Shah and Pandi Walii—the Amri ware underlay that of Harappa. 

At the last two of the four sites )ust mentioned there is a certainv^ 
amount of intermingling of Amri and Harappa wares where the’ 
two strata meet, showing that though Amri is the earlier, there, 
was a brief period In which both existed at the same sites simul' 
taneously. Moreover, we have among the Amri objects, copjier and 
vitreous paste bangles showing that the finds fall within the same 
general age as Harappa. At the same time, the fact that Amri and 
Harappa sherds appear for a brief interval side by side, each 
distinct from the other, shows that Harappa is not an outgrowth 
of Amri, but a distinct cultural entity in itself. 

Majumdar has quite correctly pointed out the close similarity of 
Amri pottery' to the South Baluchbtati wares of RullL, Mchi, and 
kindred sites, as well as to that of PctianO'ghundai and Moghul- 
ghundai farther north in Baluchistan.** There is no question that 
the two—Amri and the Baluchistan wares here noted—were the 
products of the same broad cultural group. 

** Set che Idlowms ma doenbed m Tbtrm, p. Lofuk, p. rihui Stub, 
p. Tudo HibUn KJan. Qomadu p. ^71 VModi Wabi, p. pt; Da^ob ByiH 

p. im; Baodlmt p. lu; DLil, p. ti6; Fokhru^ p. lal; pi i^ii KiujUi 

Landi, p. 114; Anbi^Tbana, p, 15&; Oebmanio Buchi, p. 140; DliillJiiit>koi» p. 145. 
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To state the Amri characteristics briefly: the ware is moderately 
thin and is wheel-thrown; the surface is covered, usually, with a 
thin slip or wash of the same color as the body of the pot, which, 
depending on the condition of the firing, turns to a buff, cream or 
pink color. On this the design is painted in black and reddish- 
brown—polychromy—after the vessel has been fired. 

Let us compare definite Amri and Harappa designs. The ubiqui¬ 
tous horizontal bands, looped lines and lozenges, of course, are 
present in both, as well as the ever-present wavy lines and triangles. 
Compare, though, the like treatment of the triangles in the Amri 
specimen seen in Fig. 53 (infra) and Harappa Fig. 54, or the sigma 
pattern of Amri Fig. 56 and Harappa Fig. 55. The use of blocks 
of vertical lines between horizontals is the same in Amri and 
Harappa, and we have in both subdivisions the checkerboard pat¬ 
tern. In Amri Fig. 12 and Harappa Fig. ii we have basically the 
same motif of vertical lines suspended from loops. Nor is there 
any difference basically between the idea represented in Amri 
Fig. 9P and that in Harappa Fig. 89. In Amri we have hooked 
lines springing from a perpendicular identical with that of 
Harappa Fig. 165, and almost complete identity between the horn 
motif of Amri Fig. 164 and Harappa Fig. 163. Both use the ancient 
comb motif: Amri Fig. 83 and Harappa Fig. 79. 

The principal difference between the designs of Amri and those 
of Harappa lies in the Harappan preference for floral rather than 
geometrical motifs alone. It should be noted that the difference 
here is not one of execution but of quantity. The relative thinness 
of the Amri ware compared with most Harappan ware is the 
greatest point of mechanical contrast between the two, though the 
later date of Harappa and the wholesale method of manufacture 
that intensively urban life would imply, might serve as an explana¬ 
tion. The difference in the tone of the background is the one on 
which Sir John Marshall places the greatest emphasis in his classi¬ 
fication of Indian and Baluchi wares. Yet it will be shown later that 
whether or not a pottery group shows predominantly a light or a 
dark ground is purely a matter of local or group preference and not 
a sure guide to fundamental differences of origination. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that Harappan ware is not uniformly 
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dark in background; only the majority is so treated. The difference 
of polychromy is also relative, Amri using it only more consistently 
than Harappa. The after-baking pigments represent a difference 
only in the degree of use, for Harappa used them quite certainly 
in the evanescent green pigment. 

The pottery of Amri has been dealt with here at some length 
because as the direct predecessor of Harappa in the Indus Valley, 
and because of the close relationship between the decorative 
elements in the painted pottery designs of the two, it will be 
called upon in our comparison between Harappa and the west 
more frequently than any other of the Indus or Baluchistan fabrics. 
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PART II 


HARAPPAN RELATIONSHIPS WITH IRAN 
AND MESOPOTAMIA 

LET us now take up in details the individual decorative units 
that make up Harappan painted designs, seeing, if possible, what 
significant similarities they may have in common with the painted 
wares of the west. We will treat first those units that are wholly 
geometrical in appearance as well as those whose naturalistic 
origin is perceptible even though they have become conven¬ 
tionalized to the point where the image from which they sprang 
is no longer obvious. The patently naturalistic patterns will follow 
later. 

I 

Strcught-line borders. Beginning with the simplest of patterns, 
the single line (or multiple continuous lines) which separates 
vases into registers or panels, we have the most common motif in ^ 
the painted pottery world. Fig. i shows it in its simplest though 
probably not its most elemental form, and throughout the illustra¬ 
tions to follow it will be seen repeated over and over again as a 
border for more complex patterns (Fig. 36, etc.). Though usually 
horizontal, it appears at Harappa, and elsewhere, also as a vertical 
border separating individual panels of design (Fig. 151). It is 
probable that such decoration was not the first to be conceived, but 
it certainly must have been among the first improvements once ^ 
the primitive artist began to give serious consideration to the 
aesthetic possibilities of design. It serves not only to separate scenes 




and panels, but also as a frame, giving accent, directness, and 
order to the more decorative elements within. Nowhere in the 
painted pottery areas of the East is this lacking, chough the very 
ancient painted pottery of Anau I, from Turkestan, uses it the least. 

Straight lines used in combinauon become the foundations of 
the mhnitcly more complex patterns to be considered, later. How¬ 
ever, there is one grouping sufficiently elemental to justify inclusion 
at this point. This is the simple pattern formed by connecting long 
horizontal lines with eioscly grouped verdeals or diagonals. The 
use of verticals as a space filler is an extremely common conven¬ 
tion in the e-irly wares of Iran and Mesojiotamia. As a divider 
between metopes we have the Harappaij example, Fig. 67. The 



same treatment is found in the west as early as Halaf, and became 
a favorite method of sepration at Musyan. Closely speed diagonal 
lines, in one form or another, are found almost universally through¬ 
out western fabrics, but among the earlier wares we have from 
Saiuarra’ an example close in spirit to our Harapf^in example, 
Fig. 2. It is not until we reach the relatively modern ware.s of 
Susa 11 and Nchavand' that we find an abundant use of verticals 
and diagonals truly similar to our Harappan examples, Figs. 2, 
and 3. 

II 

L^p paiterfts. The ubiquitous looped line appears in Harappan 
designs (Figs, 4,121,140, ig6) though it is not common. It usually 
lacks the regularity or the emphasis seen in the earlier wares and 

* Semtm^ pi. cu«, 4^, 
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thus loses its true decorative value. In most of its Harappan appear¬ 
ances it has degenerated into a stylistic convention employed with, 
litde true sense of its usefulness as an effective decorative modf. 

There are a number of cases, however, where this motif is used 
with full effectiveness, though it no longer is seen in its simplest 
form. In Fig. 5, at the top, we have what is essentially a loop 
pattern. Here it is raised above the line rather than suspended 
from it, and the enclosed spaces are filled with crosshatching. 
Again, in the border of the Amri specimen. Fig. 42, we see it in 
the same position with somewhat the same impression of solidity 
seen in Fig. 5, due to the heaviness of its outline. There is plenty of 
precedent for the raised rather than the suspended loop; it was 



commonly used in the al-‘Ubaid and Tell Halaf pottery* and it is 
a natural result where a wavy line touches a lower horizontal one. 

What seems to be an interesting Harappan variation of the loop 
pattern is seen in Fig. 6 in which the loop ceases to be a portion 
of a continuous line and stands free. There is no clear precedent 
for independent loops used in horizontal rows, but the value of the 
bold, free loop was known and most effectively used not only by 
the potters of the al-‘Ubaid period but also by those of the Khurab 
in Iran.* In Fig. 173 we see another example in which the back¬ 
ground forms the design of the loop. This should be compared 
with an identical border from Ja'farabad in the environs (rf Susa,* 
found in association with sherds similar in style to those of Musyan, 

* Arpackiyah, fig. 30, 4; fig. 78, 17. 

* Al-*Ubaid: Arpackiyah, fig. 32, 1-2; fig. 35, i, 6. Khurab: Reconn,, pi. xvii, B. iL 204. 

* Dei, em Perse, xx, fig. 20, 8. 
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wut of Susa. The practice seen here, of painting the background 
so tha[ the unpainteil portion forms the design, is found through¬ 
out the Pcrscpolis pottery/ and the same principle is used on the 
stone stamp seals of Tepe Hisar I. 

What would appear to be the inevitable development of the 
continuous loop pattern is seen in the Mohenjo-daro specimen. 
Fig. 7, commonly known as the hsh-scale pattern. That this is a 
logical outgrowth of the continuous loop seems certain from the 
manner in which two or three bands of loops are similarly treated 
in the pottery of the Tell Halaf period/ TTiat patters of this amc 
early period also used it as an all'Ovcr design is seen tn other exam¬ 
ples from the Tell Halaf period.' It is interesting that this design 
docs not appear in the pottery of Samarra, Susa I, al-‘Ubald, 
Musyan, or Jumdat Nasr; in other words, it docs not seem to 
have been discovered by any of the prehistoric potters of Elam and 
southern Mesopotamia.’ In Iran it is well developed in Sialk Ill, 



and at Tepe Giyan, in I.evc] V (the earliest^, there is an experi¬ 
mentation with four rows of attached loops'* simiJaT to those just 
cited for the Halaf levels of Arpachiyah. But no examples arc 
found b our earlier Iranian culture levels, such as Sialk ! and II, 
and Persepolis, However, several examples arc known from 
Tal-i-skau, b Pars, which is culturally close to Pcrscpolis.” From 

I ?'■ 6^, 4; fi*. 3. 
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Tal'i*rcgi {KJiusu) pi Fais, wc have the specimen shown in Fig. 8 
in association with sherds having the appearance of a developed 
Persepolis style. This should be compared with the Harappan 
example, Fig. 9. In both examples the scales are decorated, one 
by verticai lines (at TaJ 4 -$kau ^ horizontal and diagonal lines, 
and by W’s), the other by dots. This avoidance of empty spaces 
is a common phenomenon among undeveloped artists and is 
particularly impelling in Harappan pottery. Another Harappan 
example, Fig. 10, shows this same desire to fill the empty spaces 
within the scales, but in this case the artist had the intersecting' 
circle pattern m mind in using the crow’s-foot design that Is here 
the filler. 

It is significant that the loop (pattern was not in favor in the 
most primitive Oriental fabrics. Instead, we have rows of contigu¬ 
ous triangles^—cither solid or open—used in the same manner in 
which later one would find the loop pattern. This suggests chat the 
continuous loop is an outgrowth of this more primitive, angular 
form. In the proto-Halaf wares of Mersin, for example, the loop 
docs not appear, but instead, there are triangle borders, composed 
either of solid figures or of evenly zigzagging lines.'* In Anau I 
bands of triangles were in particular favor, and in certain instances 
one can see what may well be the origin of the loop motif in the 
rounding of the outlines of these normally angular patterns.** 
In Sialk I the loop is definitely established, though the triangle 
band is more common; moreover, the two patterns—loop and 
triangle border—were u.sed there inieichangcably, suggesting that 
the loop was but a more cursive form of the triangle border. 

Our most mtercsting variant of the loop pattern is that illustrated 
by the Harappan example. Fig. 11, and the Amri specimen. Fig. 
iz. Here the continuous loop has vertical lines added to it, extend^ 
ing sometiraes as far as the lower border. This Is an extremely 
ancient pattern and one of widespread popularity. It appears 
frequently as a border in the Samarra pottery, always in the 
manner illustrated in Fig. 13.“ In the Tell Halaf period it is again 

pi. ^ pi. li rtf* 
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common, though here the pendant lines are usually double rather 
than triple (Fig. 14). One minor difference from the Indian exam¬ 
ples will be noted in the position of the pendants, in that they 
drop from the junction of the loops rather than from the belly of 
the loop as in Fig. ii, or from all parts of it as in Fig. 12. This 
need not bother us, for we have from the Halaf levels of Chagar 
Bazar** examples corresponding quite closely to Fig. 12, and in 
^*8* ^ 5 > which illustrates a sherd from ICalat-i-gird in extreme 
eastern Kirman, in the Helmand Delta, we have an almost exact 
parallel to Fig. ii.‘* 

Between the geographical extremes of Tell Halaf and Kirman 
we have a number of other occurrences of this motif. Most ancient 
of all is one from Sialk I—a specimen but little different in its 
essentials from the Samarra example illustrated in Fig. 13." From 
Tal-i-skau in Fars we have the specimen illustrated in Fig. 16. The 
finds from this site, as pointed out above, are closely related to those 

Chagar Bazar, p|. u, 4, 

> from Ram-rud (from the same 

region and illuftratcd on the same pbie u also our fig. 15). Considerable difficulty con- 
fronts one in assigning the prehistoric pottery from the Helmand Delta to any given 
culture or period, for millcnia of intense wind>crosion have cut away the ancient habita¬ 
tion levels and left the heavier objects, eariy and late alike, exposed together on the 
surface. Many of the designs, however, bear a disdna likeness to those of Persepolis 
pi. xxxix, S. 1426. 
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of Perscpolis, and it sliouUI be noted that again there is no ftinda- 
mental dificrence between this example and Fig. 13 from 
Sanurra. A variant, related both to Figs. 16 and 11, is found 
at Tal-i'Sang>i'Siah in Pars among sherds of a developed Persepolis 
style.** From the earliest levels of Tcpc Giyan (Level V) we have 
another variant of the Samarra-Pcrsepolis version and still another 
one resembling the Indian example. Fig. 12.’* Finally, in level 
IB of Tepe Hisar, we have a further set of parallels with the Indian 
example, Fig. ra. pig. 17 from Hisar seems to show the design 



in a degenerated form, if one may judge from the carclcssne^ of 
the workmanship; nor is Fig. inappreciably better, though it goes 
back to the loop and pendant concept more closely than Fig, 17. 
There is no way of telling whether the loops in Fig. 17 arc the 
lowest row of an extended hsh'scalc ^lattern or whether it was 

P<ra>. pi. *5. pit 45^ 53. 
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merely an inadept rendering of the double row of loops seen in 
Fig. 13 from Samarra. 

We have, in respect to the Hisar examples, an interesting side¬ 
light on this pattern. The connection between Fig. 19 and Fig. 18, 
or at least the reasonable probability of a connection, is quite clear. 
The only fundamental difference between these two Hisar designs 
is that in Fig. 19 the loop is broken and that at the end of each 
section so created is added a projection to make the separate units 
into birds. Consequently, one wonders whether or not in Tepc 
Hisar the loop with pendant lines is a degeneration of a row of 
birds or people. Fig. 20 from Hisar, for example, might well be a 
slightly more realistic conventionalization (than Fig. 18) of the 
row of birds seen in Fig. 19. Or one might say that in Fig. 20 we 
have a stylization of people linked together in a dance, just as 
people dance in the Orient today, and that related to it is the scene 
depicted on the contemporary sherd from Cheshmeh ‘Ali near 
Teheran, shown in Fig. 21, and the row of humans on a sherd from 
Khazineh.” 

Considering the possibility that here we have a stylization of 
humans. Fig. 14 from the Halaf levels of Arpachiyah could easily 
be interpreted as a line of people linked together. Continuing on 
this idea, it is of interest to look at Fig. 22 from Tell Halaf itself. 

* 

Here there would seem no doubt that humans are being repre¬ 
sented and in this case the more or less vertical strokes would 
simply serve to indicate the skirL The question will then arise 
as to why, if this whole motif is a stylization of humans, do most 
of the patterns show three or more pendant lines rather than two. 
In all probability the lines merely serve as a simplification of the 
skirted lower body which in Fig. 22 is shown in more graphic 

en Perse, vin, 6g. 254. See also ihc figures from Siaik III; Sutlk,, pis. Ixxv, 
Izzx, C, 6*8. 
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fashion. A case in [>oinr is another sherd from Tell Halaf, 
illustrated in Fig, 13. Von Oppcnhciin considers these figures to 
be humans,*^ and 1 think he is correct. There is little doubt chat 
we have here a line of hgures shoulder to shoulder just as the fig¬ 
ures in Figs. 14 and 22 stand side by side, hand linked to hand. If 
this be the case, the pendant lines below what appear as short 
tunics—or perhaps just the convenient geometric rendering of 
the trunk—would be an abbreviation of the skirt lines of Fig, 22. 
This seems a reasonable assumption, panicularly when one con- 
siders the unambiguous way in which legs as such arc shown in 
Figs. 14, 17-30, and 25, 

If we accept this interpretation of the Halaf-pcKod members of 
this motif, we can well understand how the design such as that 
seen at Samarra (Fig, 13) can have become the symbol for man.*' 
One may wonder whether it retained that symbolism throughout 
the years and across the space separating TcU Hataf from India, 
along the course in which we have just traced it, for the specimen 
from Pars, Fig. i£, was certainly early enough to have been ^itliin 
the time when such a symbolic meaning would have been under- 
stood; yet here it has come to be treated as a decorative motif 
without strict adherence 10 the principle of the essemial two or 
three pendant members used to denote humans.** However, the 
symbolic value was at least partially understood as late as the time 
of Hisar IB as can be seen by its merger at that time with the 
a nimal forms illustrateil in Figs. 18 and 19, 

Evidence for the survival of the knowledge of this proposed 
symbolic value into Harappan times is found at Rona-ghundai in 
Baluchistan in the design illustrated In Fig. 24.^* Tlie similarity to 
the form of Fig. 14 is clear, while the extention of the linked 

V NoSi/, updiiti uimJef |J. ItiL Cl. tlio fij, 77, 15 for so almoK idonciul 

qI wire., cm whkd^ nf bnih two ind three ptoilint 
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“hands” downward seems but an exaggeration of the arrangement 
noted in Fig. 22. The most striking feature, however, is the flowing 
lines at the “head.” This distincdy calls to mind the Samarra 
figure with flowing locks (Fig. 25), which is unquestionably 
human in form. This twofold similarity in our Baluchi specimen, 
to the Halaf symbol on one hand and the Samarra picture on the 
other, would leave little doubt that the symbol did represent man, 
and that we have it here, in this relatively late period, sufBciently 
understood as such to be treated both symbolically and pic- 
torially. Fig. 24, incidentally, may be the connecting link between 
the (^ious hair form of the Samarra figures and the very similar 
hair treatment in the much later figures depicted on the “Harappa 
cemetery” ware.*® 

If we are correct in considering the loop with pendant lines as 
a symbol for man, we have several examples in which symbolic 
and pictorial representations are used for the same subject in 
the same level of one culture, as mentioned in the Introduction. 
To cite but one case, compare the stylized and conventionalized 
forms of Figs. 14, 22, and 23 with the labored attempts at depict¬ 
ing humans pictorially seen in Halaf, pi. li, 8 or pi. liii, ii, 12, and 
18. Quite obviously the primitive artist was more adept in depicting 
the abstraction, though he had no scruples in using either as the 
mood or conditions demanded.** 


Ill 

Wavy line {river pattern). There would at first appearance 
seem to be little difference between the elemental band of con- 

*• A.RjtSJ., 1930-34, pc. ii, pt. xxvii, b. 

** * reccni, differing proposal as to the origin both of the simple loop and the 

loop with pendants see BuU. AJJ.A.A., », pp. 63-9. 



tinuous loop's and tlie usual wavy line seen so often on prehistoric 
pottery dirouj{hout Asb. I'he wavy line used as a border on the 
Harappan example, Fi^. 26, for instance, might have been a varia' 
tion of the loop pattern which for aesthetic reasons was given a 
more flowing, less abrupt line, rather than a representation of an 




independent decorative clement. There most of nccesaty be many 
cases in wliich we will be unable to distinguish between a degen¬ 
erated loop pattern and the wavy line motif, f'or the moment 
wc may say, somewhat arbitrarily, that those examples bordered 
closely by a horizontal line below as well as above may be ruled 
out as loop patiems. 







Ia Sumer, and in the adjacenc lands direciLy under its inBucnce, 
tlic cylinder seal became the chief medium for the expression of 
naturalistic pictorial ization as early as the Uruk period, and it is 
from these seals that we get the real key to the riddle of the wavy 
line used on early (wttery. Fig, 27 shows one of the more graphic 
renderings of this motif found on an Elamite seal attributable to 
the period of fate Uruk or early Jumdat Nasr. Obviously it Is a 
river winding through a valley, bordered on either side, where 
space permits, by clumps of vegetation, Odier examples show 
stylized mountains in place of vegetation, and still others )ust a 
wavy or zigzag line bordered by markings of an indeterminate 
nature. With the evidence of the seals in mind, one cannot well 
deny that the wavy line motif seen in Fig. ajl represents a stream 
flowing through a valley. Fig, aS is from Shahi-tump mound in 
British Makran, which is culturally related to Idarappa through 
Kulli, Mch), and Amri. 

Other Harappan examples of this motif will be recognized 
in dv upper border of Fig. 29, as well as in the similar borders 
seen on Figs. 136 and 142* Fig, 30, which is a "'Late Period*' design 
at Harappan sites, seems quite certainly to be ^ outgrowth of the 
deep loops used in Fig. 29 in making up the flowing river. Nor 
can there be any uncertainty as to ihe close relationship of Figs^ 
31 and 32 to this dei^ign. in the same way Figs, 33^ 34^ and 55 (die 
last two from Amri sues) continue the basic principle of alrcrnaie 
rising and pendant projeetions, creating of the background the 
regularly waving line which in earlier examples is so clearly a 
slreamv Finally, we have in Figs, 36, 37* and 38 what appears to be 
the ultimate breakdown of the river pattern. It must be aciniitted 
that these last represent a far cry from the realism of Figs, 27 and 
2S, or even that of Fig, 29. We can only say that in Figs. 36 and 
37 the lines are certainly not of the looped class and that both 
satisfy certain of the requirements of the river pattern in presenting 
undulating bands closely bordered above and below by horizon- 
lals. Fig. 38 is included in the river motif group only under suf- 
ferancCf for except for wavy lines, which it has in abundance^ it 
hay, so for as we are allowed to see, none of the characierisdcs nf 
this group. Nevertheless, the Illusion of water is convincing 



whether it is mtendonal or not, anJ there is some reason for be¬ 
lieving that thk mode of decoration used on other early wares 
represented water, just as it became the common convention in 
Adrian river-scene reliefs. 

Hardly any other of the more complex primitive parterns has 
so wide a spread as the river or wavy band. It appears throughout 
the region in which we are primarily intcKsted here and h found 
even on the prehistoric painted pottery of Kansu Province in 
China." Its earliest unquestionable appearance in Iran is b a 
graphically depicted example from Pcrscpolis," and it continues 
to he used in one variation or another throughout the pottery of 
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that site and at related sites in Pars.** At Samarra it is only rarely 
seen in the flowing, curvilinear style of Fig. 28 or as in the example 
cited from Persepolis; but as an angular, zigzag design formed by 
alternate upright and pendant triangles as shown in Fig. 39 it is 
a common border pattern. At sites of the Halaf period this motif 
is certainly present in the multiple wavy bands used as borders and 
dividers on bowls. In al-‘Ubaid levels it is seen in the wavy lines 
and more conventionally in occasional angular versions. It appears 
on the Susa I pottery, in the same angular manner as seen at 
Samarra, serving more often as a central pattern on the vessel 
than as a border. In Sialk II it appears as a free wavy line, and 
in Sialk III both in an angular and a snake-like form.’" Again, in 
Pars, we find the curvilinear river pattern freely used on the 
wares from Bampur and Khurab in culture levels that appear to 
be stylistically about midway between Persepolis and Hisar II 
in the case of Bampur, and somewhat later for Khurab.** At 
Bampur in particular we have a striking parallel to the animal- 
bordered step (river) pattern of Susa I, to be discussed below. 



and the animal-bordered rivers already noted on early cylinder 
seals, for on a pot from that site are mountain goats placed be¬ 
tween each drop or rise of the river lines and the horizontal 
borders above and below.** Still farther to the east, at Shahr-i- 
sukhtah in the Helmand Delta, we find examples like those of 
Pars among pottery that can be but little later than Persepolis 

See, for example, Tal-i-pir, Reconn,, pi. xxix, vL 25. 

pis. 1 , B, D; Ixxi, S. 1820; Ixvi, S. 1766, 
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itself.** In Tepc Hisar IIA we have the angular form of this 
motif as well as remnants of the curvilinear form.** In Hisar IIB 
we have as a common border the design reproduced in Fig. 40, 
which one will recognize as basically the same as the two Amri 
examples Figs. 34 and 35. At Ja'farabad near Susa we have again 
a clearly recognizable river pattern among finds comparable to 
Musyan.** And finally, among the Susa II vessels we have parallel 
wavy lines between horizontals that must be a survival of this 
same pattern. 

Fig. 38 with its broad band of wavy lines may be compared 
with the vertical streamers so popular in Sialk III and Hisar I 
and II, and more especially with the horizontal streamers of 
Susa I which occur in separated panels just as seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the vertical dividing line of Fig. 38. Attention should 
also be called to the band of wavy lines on the Samarra specimen. 
Fig. 58, and particularly to the lines on the vessel from Tepe 
Gawra XII, on which is depicted a landscape of valley and river, 
hunter and quarry.** • 



The so<alled step motif (Figs. 41-3) is usually considered as a 
separate decorative element. The pattern as such docs not concern 
Harappa directly since no Harappan examples of it have yet been 
found; but it docs concern Harappa indirectly through Amri 
(Figs. 41-3) and its related Baluchi cultures. The traditional 

** /nn. Asia, m, pi. cxiii, S.S. 024. Hissar, pi. xxt, H 4743; pi. xxti, H 4676. 
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home of the step patrern ii Susa 1 , though it appears earlier at 
Tal-i-rcgi (Kbusu) and Tal-i-skau in Pars among designs of a 
developed Persepoiis stylc/^ and earlier still in sporadic examples 
from Sialk L** At Susa we see it used both as a true step with 
horixontai tread and vertical riser, and as a zigzag scries of lines 
extending straight downward from the upper portion or lip of the 
vessel. Actually the two are but variations of one motif and that 
motif is the river pattern. We have already noted the slinilarity 
between the urcgolar horizontal wavy (river) lines of Harappa 
and the vertical bands of wavy lines from Hisar i and 11 and 
Sialk III. What was not made clear at that point was tliat at 
Hisar and Sialk these wavy streamers are interchangeable with 
zigzag oncs^-cxactly like those of Susa I—and that the two arc 



but variations of one motif. And it is now certainly clear that 
the horizontal river pattn^n can as well be angular as curvilinear. 
Thus one can see that a step pattern may only be an angular form 
of the river pattern diverted from its usual horizontal direction. 
Nor need we be disturbed by the multiplicity oi lines in a step 
pattern when we remember the large number of curvilmcai lines 
in some of the river pltcrns of Susa 1 .” 

|] 1 . xx^ i;, 19, 15; pi. xrruip J3. SecQ aUo in Gawra XRl: Ball. 
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The proof that the step pattern and the rivet pattern arc but 
variants of one mottf comes also from Susa L The step shown 
in the SusUn example. Fig. 44, has springing from it two styU 
ized plane stalks, above and below the stepped lines. Look now 
at the vegetation bordering the river in Fig, a? and the identity 
of idea will at once be apparent. Tlie same convention is rejKatcd 
in the bold zigzag encircling the Susian beaker shown in Fig. 45, 
where from at least two sections of the band other plant stalks 
sprout upward, away from the path of the line. That these were 
actually serv'ing as an idcntificatioR for the motif in question is 
assured by the fact chat here the artist felt it necessary to disregard 
his typically Susian love of symmetry in order to introduce these 
additions. Other Susian cxamjdcs exist in which the head of a 



bighorn sheep emerges from the step in place of plant stalks, 
in exaedy the same relation as the animals bordering the river 
scenes in the early cylinder seals.*' 

The correlation of the step with the river pattern is an intcf' 
esdng example of two nominally distinct patterns springing from 
one source—jiatterns that were used as independent decorative 

^ See (be cxintplr Ifcm MuiyM. W. m pmr, vn», %. i jo- TV ukntifiiaiMMi of (he 
iijr*aK band of ftg, 41 (« » ri*£f paaera conlEkct wiib Pnnkfon't Wf in in oripiii, 
(lOA SI 30 imiaboo of Icaiber-wMfciag lechnique. Actullf boih may V tru«. It ibii 
i» *«, wr on iRily oHume iImI V iV time of Suu I the panero Vd cuicd (o be 
iiTiilzti*e of leetVr worii iqd furd iKeoiOe u^HcUy identified with the river onofif. Icr iS 
li unpouifale n<iKir to befieve dui ihe Suiiiiu were eliti dependeni oa l«tVr in iV tinV 
td (V UKHOt inl earlier hifitirr c 4 [aritery on tV Inflijn pfJlxiu. I CUlIWt afKt with 
remd iVi the Hjczi; band reprexmi rnountiiEn (SiriwifrH. pp. 39^33), or «ith 
Tueanne'a VliW iVi tV *od nn lerpeni iyoibiili (Ovf. ra Fme, sn, pp. lyj. 
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motifs within a given culture level, yet understood at the time 
of use in their true light. And there seems little doubt that the 
meaning of the step syrnWI was understood long after the time 
of Susa I. One need only look at the fluid aspect of the stepped 
lines in the Amri example, Fig. 43, to feel assured of this. Still 
more explicit is the manner in which the stag on the even later 
vase from Nal, Fig. ^6, emerges from the angular border, in 
exaetJy the same relationship to the design as a whole as the 
stags and plants of the Susa I river patterns. And on a sherd from 
Susa Ij we sec a wholly realistic version wherein a hsh is used 
to mark clearly the course of the stream.'^ 

Fig, 47 represents an example of the step pattern from Ram-rud, 
in the Hclmand Delta, on the very edge of the I ndo-Baluchi 
sphere of influence, which helps mark the path by which this 
motif spread from Pars to tlic cast. It Is uncertain whether or 
not we may consider the continuous stepped bonier so popular 
at Samarra as a member of this same group. It is possible, but so 
far lack the proof. Other equally obscure geometrical designs 
doubtless had as realistic an origin, but we lack the dues through 
which they may be identified. 

IV 

Lo^fnge pattern. The ubiquitous lozenge appears in Harappan 
designs usually in horizontal rows as a border pattern {Figs. 4S, 
78-81). Whether or not this pattern originally developed from 
interlacing wavy lines, and is thus related to the river pattern, is 
a question that cannot be answ'crcd in the present state of our 
knowledge of early pottery designs. However, that the two are 
related seems unlikely when we see the lozenge and the curvilinear 
and angular river iwttcrn used together in the same culture 
levels, each as a distinctly different pattern, without one ever 
taking on the attributes of the other. 

A single example (Fig. 49) exists in which rows of connected 
lozenges arc used as an all-over pattern. This has a significant 
parallel in a howl from Sialk U-'* More Interesting still is the 
repeated use of connected lozenges as an all-over pattern in the 

**■ Dri, PfTTr, 1114, t’jrg. pi. S- 1747 - 
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pottery of the Halaf period." Tlicse^ it should be noted, arc 
closer in spirit to the Harappan specimen than the more restrained 
treaunent seen ai Sialk. 

The unconnected lozenges seen on such Haiappan pieces as 
Figs. roS, J55, and 15(1 arc cxplicahle as unattached and con.' 
ventionalized leaf patterns. Fig. lot, though tentatively placed 
in another group, may also belong in this same ebss. 

V 

Triangle pat ferns. Triangles as such, unassociatcd with those 
growing out of the grid pattern," arc relatively rare at Harappan 
sites. This is undcrstandahlc when we consider the propensity 
of the Harappans for ctirviMncir design. Those specimens that 



do appear may be considered as survivals of an ancient and widC' 
spread tradition. Fig. 50 represents the triangle motif combined 
with curvilinear, naturalistic designs painted on the shoulder of 
a pot from MohcnjtKlaro.** Even in this example there is some 
question as to whether it may not be an outgrowth of experimen¬ 
tation with the tliagonally cut grids to lie discussed later, 

*» Gjtv S]. $9. 4; SS. I: Sr. I i rtf *' Sec W™, ^ jS^i, 
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There one pattern based on trl^gles which though not 
actually found «o far at Harappan sites can he predicted with 
n fair degree of certainty as being among future Harappan finds. 
Its path from Samarra in Mesopotamia into Baluchistan is clearly 
marked, and its presence among the designs of Amrt and Jhukar 
bring it directly into the valley of the Indus. This is the pattern 
illustrated by the Samarra sherd, Fig. 51^ in which contiguous 
upright and invened triangles are individually differentiated by 
diagonal hatching sloping alternately right and left. Painted 
versions of this pattern arc rare. Besides those from Samarra* we 
have it on small vases from Susa I,*^ an a sherd from Giyan 
and very much later, in Early Dynastic times, on sherds of 
Nineveh V," However* it is more common to find it incised on 
pottery or stone. As such it appears over an amazingly wide 
area* from Prcdynastic Egypt and Early Minoan Crete to western 
Baluchistan on the borders of Afghanistan.** There is every 
prt^ahiliry that this incised pattern is an imitation of a common 
w'eav« in matting. As such, its presence in such distant and 
faintly relateil areas as Egypt or Crete is easily understandable. 
With the incised specimens from Mesopotamia and southern 
Iran there docs seem to be a dose interrelationship, one closer 
than could be explained by isolated imitations of the same basic 
weave. The consistency with which it is used on stone, or dork 
gray pottery resembling stone, its association with certain other 
distinct modfs such as the "house facade** with its sagging lintel, 
anti its restriction largely to vessels of one fiat-lx>ttomed type 
point to a certain unity of tradition and craft technique, the 
explanation for which is not wholly clear as yet. Nevertheless, 
the presence of the sagging or straight Untcl of the “house 

« Dtt. tw TtW, XJIC pi. Xii. I i pL *ii. 7. n Ciytn, pi. lop left. 

w, «, F, Fttfit. /fSjrfa/ {LooJm), pc i, pi. Iiii. Creie; IL G. Spelf. 

inp. CAildiottJ tif /t/i (totHlnn, 19^0), Tl, fif, 30J. Maopotawi*; mJfncirui (xunpla, 
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facade” motif, with which our triangles are almost invariably 
associated^ among the painted designs of such early sites as Susa 
I, Tai'i'shau in Pars, and Ram^rud in the Helmand Delta points 
with some certainty to highland Iran as the point of origin for 
this particular association of architecturai patterns.*" 

The incised versions, however, are of no direct concern in so 
far as tlie Indus Valley is conccrnci!.*' In painted wares wc find 
our triangular pattern perfectly executed in the later culture of 
Jhukar” and from an Amri site we have the fragment illustrated 
in Fig. 52, Though die latter is not complete, it appears to be the 
same pattern of alternately hatched, opposed triangles Just dis¬ 
cussed. At Amri itself we have the pattern illustrated in Fig. 53 



which is essentially the same, so far as it goes, as the pattern 
under discussion. Opposed triangles are there; all that is lacking 
is the oblique hatching of the pendant row. Finally, from 
Mohtnjo-daro we have Fig. 54, the separation of whose triangles 
—thus eliminating the pendant or opposed row-^hows a design 
more degenerated than that of the Amri example Fig. 5^- 
The pattern of opposed triangles with alternate diagonal hatch¬ 
ing in painted pottery quite certainly is inspired by the weaves 

*^Dtr. r» Ptttt. xin, pt. HI. 3; { 4 . kix, 4i Ptrai, |d. «ir, i, 6 j nt. H. «iiii 
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of basketry or matting, jusr as were rhe incised examples discussed 
earlier. There are occasions, however, when, the striking zigzag 
effect of the ihsigti became confused, in the minds of certain 
Iranian potters, with the river pattern with iu alternating, but 
separate, opposed triangles.” In these few instances the com¬ 
bination of the two motifs seems fortuitous and does not neceS' 
sarily imply a common origin. 

VI 

Sigma and chevron designs. Since both the sigma and chevron 
pattern spring from the same natural concept, they will be dis¬ 
cussed here under one joint heading. In so far as is possible they 
will be treatetl ^pratcly within this subdivision. 



Considering first the sigma, w'c find that the only example 
from a H^ppati site is that illustrated in Fig. 55. At Arnri sites^ 
however, it is a very popular border pattern, the figures facing 
as often to the left (Fig. 5(1) as to the right Looking now to the 

"• tpiifltiJ-froffl Khutjb burnt lilr); pi. *1, Kj. 3 {»• 
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west, we fintJ the pattern at Persepoiis, Sainarra, Nineveh ^ 
(Halaf period), Susa I, Giyan V, Musyan, at a number of sites 
in Pars, Iranian Makran and the Hclmand Delta (Fig- 57)* 
at Shahi-mmp mound in Brilisk Makran, And there arc among 
the Specimens from the sites enumerated sufficiently clear grada¬ 
tions to show that the angular form of Fig. 56 and the cursive 
forms of Figs- 55 and 57 are but diHcrcnc ways of showing the 
same thing. 

One cannot but be impressed by the feeling of motion and 
flight brought up by the figures in Fig. 57- Returning to Samarrai 
one sees in the more common manner of rendering at that 
site much the same type of representation m Fig. 58; and in 




Fig. 59 j, also from Samarra, one is confirmed in the opinion that 
the symbol represents a flying creature of some sort. In the later 
site, Musyan, the specimens illustrated in Figs. 60 and fir show 
an interesting though somewhat degtncraicd survival of the 
forms seen in Figs, 58 and 59.** Complete confirmation for the 
impressicHi of flight Is had by returnillg again to Samarra, for in 
Fig, 62 from drat site the figures are rcprcscnied in what must 

**Fdr a p»ra» rl tn tig. jS from at-'Ulukl timei m ittpuAiydA, fig, 77 , 'I'* 
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have been their true tiaturahstlc form. Here they emerge as 
clearly defined birds which in other examples had been synb 
bolLzed simply by wings, roil, and body. 

In case the connection between the sigma and Fig. 62 seems 
an unjustified assumption, a glance at the more elaborate forms 
will serve as a confiJitiatiDn of their relationship. Fig. 63 from 
Giyon V shows a row of connected birds dying upward toward 
the rim of the vessel.^* In certain Susian examples, identical birds, 
complete and each separate from the other, arc shown in hoH' 
zontal rows.” The Susian examples in particular show tlie basic 
sigma shape of the design as a whole. From the somewhat later 
site, Khozinah, we have Fig. 64, in which the bird is highly 
styli/xd and conventionalized, approaching again the purely sym- 


bolJc form seen Ln the sirnplc sigmn^ Fin;illyp from Tal-t-rcgi 
(Khusu) in Pars comes die form illustrated in Fig. 65 in whkh 
the bird is reduced to its basic skeleton of body^ wings, and 
hcad.*^ 

In looking at the outlLne of the birds in Fig+ 63 one coutd 
argue with reason that they should be correlated not with a 

dclflf npivudlHl hf W. r* Tin* hg. hom Khniiub. That 

M be mnfiiidl with tbc W-dlbd hiloun ^mv% oi KluziciAh th&wa in 
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jijiiivi with U5 four parts bur with a zigzag line of six parts. 
Exactly that variation was used on a few cl the Susa I specimens, 
in conjunction with the more customary sigma figures.*' It 
appears, however, to have been a short-lived form and one that 
did not travel beyond Susa 1. We must believe, then, that the 
six possible basic lines obtain.able on breaking down figures such 
as those of Fig. 63 represent a naturalistic elaboration of the 
simpler four'Iinc figure by which birds in flight are symbolized 
at so many places in the Ancient East. 

The formalized sigma from Baluchistan, Fig. 66, A, is a 
common form of the bird at both RullL and Mehi, where it is 
sliown among pipal leaves or in iKc air above large quadrupeds. 
The yokc-sh3j.ied -symbol from Nal, Fig, 66, B, is probably a 
further conventionalization of the bird'sigma, chough unlike 
others of Baluchistan and the Indus Valley it is the central figure 



of a given design rather chan an cmbcUishmcni to a naturalistic 
scene. 

Turning now to the chevron pattern. Fig. 67 and the smaller 
members of Figs. 7S, 13:^ and 133 are the only Harappan speci¬ 
mens showing the ebevron In its simple form. Amri, on the other 
hand, used the pattern in a more generous, though still sparing, 
fashion. The Amri example, Fig. 53, shows it in its conventional 
form, and Fig. 68 illustrates a variant, common throughout Iran 
and Mesopoumia as well. In one or both of these forms it is 
almost universally represented among the prehistoric culture 
levels of Iran and Mc$o[K]iamla. Fig. 6p shows the formalized 

Dfi. £m PtTr£, XHir pi- Kirii, 5. 







version as seen at Samarra, and Fig, 70 from Htsar lA shews the 
compact and more common rendering. Similar examples come 
from sites of Kalaf and al-'Ubald culture, and regularly in 
highland Iran and Baluchistan. 

Even a cursory examination will show that the chevron is also 
a mcmticr of the dying-hird group. Fig, 71 from Susa I shows 
the feather patterns just as we have seen them in Figs. 63 and 
64,** and other examples from the even older Samarra period 
show similar feathered chevrons, though here the feathers pro¬ 



ject from the inner edges." Further confirmation comes from 
the al-‘Ubaid period where symbols like those of Fig. 58, which 
have already been identified as birds, arc used together, and 
intermixed with, plain chevrons.” Fig. 72 from Deh-bid in Pars 
shows the chevron in its completely naturalistic form, found 
among pottery comparable to that of Perscpolis. This last example 
must be compared with the naturalist icaUy-drawn bird from 
Perscpolis in which the solid portions of the wings are shown in 

For ccmpiriiail with iig. 76 ice ML tall, |d. ivi, 5, 
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rounded form,** Such wtng form relates to the flight pattern 
from Musyan seen in Fig. 73 as well as to a similar pattern from 
Hisar IC.** A strikingly similar survival of the Deh-bid birds 
{Fig. 72) comes from PcriatiO'ghundai in northern Baluchistan, 
illustrated in Fig, 74, 

Figs. ^ and 76 from Susa t are understandable now as stylizerl 
birds, though without the examples already cited, and the many 
more that cannot be treated here, they might be taken as stylized 
stag heads. They arc, for that matter, but simpliHcd forms of 
the figures seen in Figs. 63 and £4, Figs. 75 and 76 also serve 



to identify the symbols on the example from Nal, Fig. 77. TIjc 
latter, in preserving more perfectly the ancient form of the sym¬ 
bol, serves to identify its more corrupted, though presumably 
earlier, Harappan counterpart, Fig. 78, This final Harappan 
version of the chevron or flying-bird pattern has lost almost all 
of the naturalistic appearance of the earlier specimens, yei the 
necessary members are all present, albeit inaccurately placed, 
and the essential chevron form is preserved, along with the 
feather lines. Whether or not the Harappaos still understand the 
symbolism of this particular pattern is doubtful. It is ({uiic prob- 

“ PrrmefoUtu pJ. t, 
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of bowls from Susa L It is of interest that very little effort is 
made toward an animalistic representation, the heads of the two 
Harappan examples shown in Fig, 79 being the only ones fcatur* 

15^1 


able that they did not, for in adding the upward-extending lines 
at the top to give connection with the parallels above as well as 
below, they seem to be repeating one of the features of an earlier, 
traditional pattern rather than an understood symbol. Had they 
known the true meaning, the connection dbove and below would 
not have been necessary, since in earlier examples it is merely 
the accidental result of fitting a bird figure as a decoration 
between two horizontal lines. Nevertheless^ some connection 
between the plain and the feathered chevron seems still to have 
been recognized, ance we sec them used alternately in this 
example. 

VII 


Contb motif. A considerable number of painted sherds from 
Mohenjo-tbro—liut from no other Harappan site—feature the 
comb motif or “comb animal" so commonly found on the interiors 



ing the unial downward ibni seen in the foreign examples, Figs. 
84 and 85. The head on Fig. 80 is shown by a terminal bulbous¬ 
ness, while that of Fig. 81 does nm seem to be aecentiuted in 
any way. A definite note of naturalism can be seen, however, in 
Fig. 81, where the upper body is crtKshatchcd in ihc same manner 
as in some of the more naturalistic Harappan animals (cf. Fig. 
1561, etc.). The introdunion of an upper body as seen here is a 
curious feature for which there is a precedent in the double- 
bodied combs of the Nch.ivand region—and there only—^as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 85. The essential feature of the Indian upper body 
is a scries of hatched loops (one and two in Fig. 79), or a scries 
of pendant solid blobs (Fig. 80), above the back of the comb 
proper. Fig. 81 portrays both styles—the solid loops above the 
lower body of die comb and the hatched lt>ops above the upjier 
body. 

Tlie hoe horizontal projecting lines seen on the legs in the 
two examples in Fig. 79 arc not a part of the figure proper but 
belong to the rayed circle with which the comb motif of Mohenjo- 
daro and Baluchistan is always associated. Its most elaborate 
Harappan form is seen In Pig. 82. Exactly this pattern is found 
in Halaf culture levels, but more often it takes there the form 
of a center dot surrounded successively by a circle and a ring 
of dots.*^ An example similar to the latter comes from Susa I,"* 
while groups of concentric rings are common in the ware of 
Susa U. At Hisar in levels IB and IC it apjicars in a number of 
variattotui within the circle made by the curving horns of a 
mountain goat, it is of particular interest to sec that there it is 
Interchangeable, and apparently synonymous, with the six- and 
eight-armed pommcc cross.** This relates it not only to the 
Perscpolitan culture, but the clear emergence of the six- or 
cighi-armed cross or star in Sumer into an astral symbol would 
also suggest 3 similar meaning here. Even without this suggestive 
connection, one would be tempted to call the figure as seen in 
Figs, 79^2 a sun symbol. 

CM^Cif pJ, I, TV ifltitf ii fuinaij In 

poncfj, btn wirtb pUai rather thin loimAl lo-nai; ih SM, pi. ixTi, j. 

*■ lieL Kiiit pi, I* « (tg. 
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To return to the comb motif itself, we have from an Amri 
site the example shown in Fig. 83, and from Mehi in Baluchistan 
two others similarly placed on a single vessel.*^ The similarity 
between these of Amri and Fig, 84, C, from Susa I is perfectly 
clear. 



In*Susa I the comb is the most common of all the decorative 
motifs other than the conventional repeat patterns used as borders. 
Fig. 84 shows it in some of its commoner Susian forms, while 
Fig. 85 shows its development as seen in Giyan IV, a period 
which is contemporary with, or even later than, Susa II.“ Par¬ 
ticular attention should be given to the presence of an upper 
body, or comb back, relating this form to the specimens of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

The very limited distribution of the “comb animal” is of 
interest here. It is common in Susa I and in the late cultures of 
the Giyan-Nehavand region, and we have already noted its 
presence in Baluchistan and along the Indus. Others arc found 
only in one spot—at Sialk in Central Iran (Fig. 88); these will 
be discussed below. No true “combs” arc known in Mesopotamia; 
certain specimens from the Halaf levels of Arpachiyah and Tepe 

Cedrosu, pi. xxx, Mehi. H. 4. 5. See the two timilar specimens from KuUi, placed 
side by side, with a "sun symbol" between: pi. judii, Kul. V. viL a (Ulustrated upside 
down). 

•• Del, tn Perse, xvi, fig. 65 shows the survival of the comb body, without the teeth, 
on an early Elamite cylinder seal. 
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Gawra may possibly belong to this class, but their certain relation¬ 
ship to an insect-like representation from Tell Halaf itself makes 
this most uncertain.** Obviously, there is a considerable evolu¬ 
tionary period, from which we have no examples, separating the 
Susa I and Giyan IV renderings. 

The comb motif is usually thought of as being a stylization 
and conventionalization of an eagle, or more often, of a long¬ 
haired quadruped, probably a mountain sheep or goat. That it 
represents one of the larger horned quadrupeds rather than a 
bird is indicated first by its constant association at Mohenjo<]aro 
and in Baluchistan with the “sun” symbol which, as has been 
pointed out above, is in one form or another an almost universal 
attribute of the large-horned quadrupeds on the earlier painted 
wares of Iran and Mesopotamia. Even more conclusive evidence 
comes from Sialk II where we have the mountain goat depicted 
in the manner seen in Fig. 86. From this we have the logical 



Sialk II simplification shown in Fig. 87, used there as an all-over 
pattern. We need now only the elimination of the bottom border 
to have a true “comb animal,” and in that same Sialk level we 
see, in Fig. 88, that exactly that final step in conventionalization 
did take place.’* There can be little doubt that the “comb animal” 

** Arpachiyah, fig. 78, 28; Gawra, pi. Ixxii, i; HaUf, pi. liii, i. 

An example from the Shahi-tump buriab (Grirosia, pi. xvii, Sh. T. tL 4. a) shows 
what must have been an alternative step in the development, the lower border having 
been abandoned while the head and horm still rcmaiiL 
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came into being through steps such as have just been outlined. 
It is of interest that the teeth of the comb do not represent long 
hair, but are the result of the practice of showing the bodies of 
larger animals by hatching within bordering lines. This manner 
of rendering (hatching) was one of widespread popularity, as 
will be pointed out in greater detail under the heading Animal 
designs. 

VIII 

Cross motif. The Harappan cross motif, illustrated by Fig. 89, 
and its more elaborate Amri counterpart. Fig. 90, quite probably 
had their origin in the popular Maltese cross of Lower Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran.^^ Figs. 89 and 90 both display the essential 
characteristics of right-angle radiating arms springing from an 
enclosed or separated area in the center. Fig. 91, from Tal-i-regi 



(Khusu) in Fars, shows the cruciform pattern more clearly than 
the previously illustrated specimens,^* while Fig. 92 from that 
same site shows a variation of the pattern relating particularly to 
the Harappan specimen. Fig. 89, by means of the central line 

Strangely enough the Maltese cross, so popular in Iran and Mesopotamia, docs not 
appear on Harappan ware. There can be little doubt that the Maltese cross sprang Ironri 
the balanced geometrical grouping of four stags around a central hub, as we sec it in 
Samarra, abb. 23, nr. 23, which in turn may have come from the less stylized arrange¬ 
ment of Samarm, abb. 20, nr. 20. At Tal-i-regi (Khusu) in Fars, as illustrated in Persis, 
pi. XXV, 53, ^ stag has almost ceased to be recognizable, prominence being given largely 
to the cross-like bodies. At Musyan (De/. cn Perse, vin, fig. 177) we have further examples 
showing the progress of simi^ificatioo where only the convendonalized anders remain 
to show ib origin. The Maltese cross in various ports of Iran and Elam, early and late, 
often retained serrated or pronged outer edges as faint reminders of their naturalisdc 
origin {Persepolis, pi. xxii; Inn. Asia, m, pL cxiii, Md. (RJL) U. 03; Reconn., pi. xiii, 
Khur. B. iL 200; Persian Art, nr, pi. 3. C). 

” Occurring also at Persepolis: OJ.C., 21 fig. 91. 
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or croK within the outer border." It is of interest that this very 
common wetiern figure should have but few representatives in 
Harappan culture, and those so sketchily done. 

DC 

Grid patterns. One of the most characteristic features of the 
painted pottery of Harappan sites is its decided preference for 
repeat patterns built upon the variations and elaboraitona to be 
had from a grid of vertical and horizontal lines. The introduction 
of diagonal lines makes possible various combinations of triangles, 
white the division of the squares into arcs opens up a Held of 
curvilinear patterns based upon the same rectilinear foundation. 
It is of particular interest that we Hnd among the ancient cultures 
of the west only one in which there is a similarly marked prefer- 
ence for this type of pattern: namely, Tell Halaf. We see there 
the same, or even greater, mastciy of the technique as tn India, 
with many points of similarity in detail and in spirit. Certain 



variations on this bask pattern also enjoyed some popularity in 
Siatk lit and to an even lesser extent in other, scattered western 
fabrics, as will be pointed out below. 

(Checker pattern). The most dcmcntal of the grid patterns is 
the checker, illustrated in Figs. 93-5, 114,135, and 142. The alter- 
nate squares arc demarked by erosshatching, with only two 
(Figs. 114, 142) having the checkers Ailed with solid color. The 
light squares in Figs. 94 and 95 illustrate by their fillers of dot 

™ AImj in Sun li M, rw fenr- i. pi- *i*p 8. 
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and circle or short oblique strokes the usual avoidance of undec- 
orated Helds. 

It is only natural chat so simple a design should be found, as 
it is, among all the prehistoric culture levels of Mesopotamia 
and Elam, as well as at many of the less clearly understood 
chalcolithic sites of highland Iran. It appears even among the 
limited repertoire of designs possessed by Anau J. Among the 
later western cultures, Jumdat Nasr, whieh is considered as con¬ 
temporary with [he earliest phase of Mohenjodaro, uses the 
checker patterns most cjctensivcljr. 

(Triangle patterns). The most common Harappan repeat pat¬ 
tern based on triangles is that illustrated by the diagram, Fig. g6. It 




96 

is wholly dependent on the grid in its composition, and though 
basically simple it gives a rich effect when used as a filler over 
large areas (Figs. 97 and 98). As one would expect, it is found 
elsewhere only at those places where grid ]iaitems were favored, 
Samarra shows a related specimen in the single row of alternating 
upright and horizontal opposed triangles.'* Musyan yields us one 

atifa,. n.r. j||. See al}^ [he nme j^hardlt tlHhg;!? pattcni in iWi. 

flr. JJ. 
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fragmentary example,” but it is only in Halaf strata and in 
Sialk III that it is as fully developed as in Harappan sites.” 
Another true example from Iran is seen in a single sherd from 
Tal-i'Skau in Fars,^’ 

A simplification of this motif is that built upon the plan 
illustrated in Fig. 99. By its very nature it is limited to a single 
row of ornament, which is the way we see it in Fig. 100, and 
more graphically on the left m Fig. 112. Fig. loi introduces a 



filler between the pairs of triangles which is a combination of 
the lines of Fig. 100 and the dotted circle of Fig. 112. 

There is some doubt as to whether or not we can consider 
this pattern (Fig. 99) a direct outgrowth of the grid. A very 
similar design is found throughout Mesopotamian and Iranian 
cultures arising from diagonal lines passed between the corners 
of separate squares or rectangles. The squares thus treated appear 
also in horizontal rows but are separated, often widely, by 
vertical straight or wavy lines. Unlike the Harappan specimens 

en Perse, vin, fig. 155. 

Arpachiyah, fig. 78, 8. pi. Ixxiv, S. 1691. For the use of the bare grid from 

which this design is deriTcd see the Halaf specimen from Gawra in BmU, AS,OJl., no. 65, 

fig. 3. 

Persis, pi. zxTtii, 33. 
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the triangles accentuated by solid color arc usually those which 
are horizontally contiguous—tip to tip—rather than vertical pairs 
as in Figs. 9^101/* The Harappan specimens are in all probability 
built on this same foundation, though the inBucncc of the grid 
technique can be seen in the close proxiinity of the pairs to 
each other and the general orderliness of their arrangement 



An even simpler pattern is that in which a grid is cut by 
parallel diagonal lines. Accentuation of every other half of the 
bisected squares gives a row, or rows, of uniformly arranged 

«Thi» u vgmetiniei tetemd U 11 the *'daut4c Btc" pHlETit. ThtKtth Ukit it ■ limi* 
Tw^, ihil k jKfa IP rlHiHttlil ind pitvnl r«Mtttrje a 1 faorbtafitil filler Out tbe liiteiMH 
ie ID eti iMuhability (prniitiHii. 


















triangles. Thus far this has not been found on Harappan sherds, 
but its presence among the Amri designs,’* and at numerous 
western sites,*® would lead one to expect it among futiu'c Harap¬ 
pan finds. 

(Intcrsecting-circle patterns). The most common of all the 
geometrical patterns on Harappan pottery are those based on 
circles interlacing in the manner illustrated by Fig. 102. Fig. 103 
shows it in its purest form. Here again, we see the typical horror 
vacui of the Harappan decorators in the crosshatch filler within 
the intersecting segments. Figs. 104, 124, and 125 show the pat¬ 
tern in more conventionalized form, while Figs. 105 and 122 
show the complete breakdown of the pattern, recognizable only 
through the medium of Fig. 10. In Fig. 106 we have the circle 



motif used as a border, and in Figs. 107-9 we see its merger with 
plant forms or at least forms that are recognizable as plants 
under other circumstances. 

Other patterns are possible on this same framework by accen¬ 
tuating one or another of the enclosed areas. Treatment such 

pi. xxxix» 8. 

*^TmrJ(eftan, fig. 71; Persepolis, pi. xxii; Arpackiyaht pU. xiv, xv, etc.; Giyan, pi. 45; 
M. en Perse, vm, figs. 160-3, etc. 
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as Is illuitratcid by the djagmm, Fig, no, gives rise to what 
Mackay calls the “stretched hide” motif.** This Is the most com¬ 
mon of all the variations on the intersecting-cirde pattern. The 
typical examples shown in Figs. 111-13 illustrate the degree of 
conventionalization to which it has been brought in its use as 
a filler for large spaces, while Fig, ti^f* shows the accentuated 
areas filled with the familiar checker pattern. 

Accentuation of other areas of the intersecilng-cirde pattern 
gives the design illustrated by Fig. 115. Few of the Harappan 
examples show the regularity of Fig. i(6. Drawn with little 



attention to the skeleton from which they arc derived, specimens 
such as Fig, 117 lend to lose thdr Identity as evenly radiating 
ellipses and in some cases become mdisdngmshablc from plant 
forms. 

In looking for materia] comparable to the Harappan inter¬ 
secting circles, we must rule out the Baluchistan examples, for 
they are either obvious Harappan products or pieces made within 
the Harappan sphere of influence. Beyond eastern Bajuchistan 
we have absolutely no similar designs except among the*producu 
of one culture, Halaf. From the late Halaf levels of Chagar 
Bazar, for example, we have a scries of intersecting circles, like 
Fig. 103, that if seen as a design alone could well be taken for 
Harappan.” Parallels to the design of Fig, 110 exist in abundance 

•' it’d, p. sal. 

«F(if klfflikAl cumpTu fr«ii Ajiifi ud B^Iudwtui He Sind^ aviii, ^ 

pi, MTr Tik, R 5. 
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among the finds of the Halaf period. Naturally, the design on 
Fig. 115, which is the reverse of Fig. no, exists there as well, and 
one example from Chagar Bazar, with its heavily outlined leaves 
and hatched centers, could easily be mistaken for Harappan 
work.** 

(Contiguous-circle pattern). Rare among Harappan finds, but V 
not unique, is the pattern illustrated in Fig. 118, based on an 
understood grid in which arc rows of contiguous circles in the 
manner illustrated by Fig. 119* Fis- *20 shows it used beneath 



the intcrsccting-circlc pattern. Mr. Mackay considers Figs. 118, 
120, and the odd forms on the right in Fig. 130 3S derived from 
the outlines of pottery vessels.** Though the forms in Fig. 130 
do have some resemblance to certain Harappan vessels, the 
others in this group do not. It seems more likely that the Fig. 
130 forms arc detached and degraded members of the contiguous- 
circle pattern. 

pi. iii, 7. See also Arpachiyah, fig. 66, 5. 
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Foreign parallels are so rare as [o be limited to a single piece. 
This, appropriately, is found at Tell Halaf itself.** 

There is some probability that the contigtious^ircle pattern 
is a multiplication and outgrowth of the river pattern discussed 
earlier, since the Tell Halaf specimen is more suggestive of this 
than of complete circles. Unfortunately, we have no means of 
checking this possibility. If it he true, it is obvious that it fcl! 
under the regularizing influence of the llarappan grid concept. 

X 

Plant designs. With the Harappan plant motifs we come to a 
stage of decoration for wliiclt tlicre is so little foreign compare 
able material that we must consider it as a distinctive development, 
differentiating with finality the painted designs of Harappa from 
all others. It serves, then, as the first purely local class of decora¬ 
tion with which we have dealt so far. The plant designs appear 
in such a variety of fornts that it is impossible to illustrate them 
her<^completely. Only those that appear to be the basic forms, 
and their most important variations, have been included among 
the illustrations (Figs, ii, 29,50,100,109,121-40, 142, 154-7, ^ 75 )* 
It 15 unnecessary to discuss these plant forms in detail except 
on occasional points of particular interest. It is also futile to 
attempt to identify them botanically. Some, no doubt, could be 
identified if one were thoroughly familiar with the flora of 
India, bur many seem to be an impressionUtie representation of 
vegetation in general. Some arc so crowded and confused that 
one might well imagine that the artist was attemptirtg to show 
deep iungle rather than specific varieties of trees and plants.'^ 

Fig. 121 illustrates the most dearly defined and least variable 
of the Harappan plant forms. The leaf is that of the Indian 
pipal tree (Ficus reiigiasa). As such it never varies markedly from 
the form shown here, though the stalk from which the leaves 
sprout seldom has the delicacy characterizing Fig. 121. Because 
of its use on stamp seals, a phase of Harappan art more widely 
known than any other, and because of the unvarying oudine 

•• TfS Hdtf, pL i, tta Stud, pi. kl, a, etc, 
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of its icaf^ it }i3s come to be known as the most common ol all 
the Indus plant motifs. Actually it is no more common than 
variations of the palm frond type such as are illustrated ui Fi^ 
la^ 












Mackay hai called the row£ of chevrons seen in Figs. 132 and 
133 birds,** and from our earlier study of the chevron design 
this certainly seems to be correct. U will be noted that the type 
of tree shown here with faorizoDtal trunk is the same which in 
Fig. 156 grows in the natural upright position. 

•• pu j,a8. 
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The form iUustrated in Fig. 138, ro which Fig. 139 b related, 
seems to be taken from aquatic plants, if we may judge from its 
use in Fig, 173. In fact, if Fig. 173 were to be seen alone, one 
would be tempted to believe that it represented Scats with 
attached fishhooks, but the many other specimens show clearly 
that this could not be. This pattern degenerates through stages 

1^1 










not shown here to sucti ruiiely scrabbled lines as arc seen in 
Fig, 140, giving the impression of dense aquatic or riparian 
growth. 

Attention should be called to the forms seen in Figs. *55 and 
157. The large leaves on the right of Fig, 155 apparently grow 
from an upright trunk }ust as the two between the animals in 
Fig. 157 spring from the ground. What is C5|>ccially interesting 
is the use of unattached leaves in Fig. 155, a practice encountered 
repeatedly in Harappan plant scenes,*'' The shape and interior 
hatching of these leaves is reminiscent of the treatment of the 
lozenges arising from the intersccting-circle motif^ and it is 
probable that the influence of this familiar geometrical configura¬ 
tion made itself felt in the outline and treatment of similarly 
shaped leaves. No parallels to this type of design are evident 
beyond the Indus save in the specitnen from Shahi-tump mound 
illustrated in Fig. 141. The leaf there is still attached to the stalk 
which is of the frond-like type seen in Fig. laa, etc. 

Fflnt parallels to the frond-like plant (Figs. 102-4) ^ 

tiled from Hisar IB-C and Sialk III where single stalks alternate 
with ibexes or wavy lines.'''* However, it seems unnecessary to 
rlcrive our Harappan representations from so distant a source 
when we consider how elemental and logical a form this is for 
expressing the tropical plants by w'hich the Harappans were 
surrounded. This and the simple form in which leaves sprout 
evenly from either side of a centra] stalk (Fig, 131) arc such 
perfectly natural ways of representing certain basic patterns of 
plant growth in a simplified way, and are found so consistently 
throughout Asiatic painted pottery, that we need not consider 
them as representing more than the vaguest and most remote 
cultural relationship. In the case of the somewhat more compli¬ 
cated form, in which fringed branches grow on either side of 
a central trunk, one might wonder about the possibility of a 
relationship between such Harappan examples as Figs. 132-3, 
•*cf. fijr. ise. 

^ Sw flf. t$.l frvui tifUT wllrCrC Efac cdgH of thtf lira fllHxtl CUI bc HXQ bcfXKC 
rlirf- anlnul . 
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156” and specimens from the Bampur region in Iran (Fig* 148)/* 
or those from M usyan and Khaztnah.** It is certain I y true that 
there is a greater likeness here than in any of the more elaborate 
plant forms; but we should not forget that in the plant forms 
the Harappajis were imitating nature* The freedom and realism 
of all the Harappan speeimens show that here they were less 
bound by tradition than in any other form of design. Tlic putters 
of Bampur and kindred sites, and to a lesser degree those of 
Musyan and Khaainah, were also representing what their eyes 
saw, and it is not to be wondered that all achieved much the 
same result in dejecting the same kind of plant growth* 

All in all, there is not one bona hde case of influence or relation¬ 
ship in plant forms between Iran and Mesopotamia oit tfic one 
hand, and Harappa on the other.** Stranger still, the Harappan 
plant designs as sue]), with but ctne exception, do not even pene¬ 
trate into Baluchistan to the north and west, except as Harappan 
importations. The exception is the leaf shape seen in Fig. tii, 
which as the Harappan design par excellence travelled akmg 
with Harappan power to the neighboring reginn. Tliis almost 
complete localization of Harappan plant forms to Harappan sites 
makes this mode of artistic expression the one true gauge thus far 
encountered by which we may judge the aesthetic capabilities 
and impulses of Mohenjo-daro and its related dies. By it we 
should in the future be able to rccognfrc Harappan influence 
among objects discovered beyond the basin of the Indus. 

XI 

Animal Acsigns. Only one representation of humans has been 
found among the Harappan painted pottery. Tins is the sherd 

a\to 40 1^: pifv ^ 10. 

Scr aln J£i!tv*ir 4 p A. llJj A. + * 7 ^, ** Dei. m vm, hgt. 191 -S^ 

/^Tbe pouibk rdxiktduhip bflVCtll T55 JJid cttnl abovt^ U ilt:>t trtWf 

1 Yalid foreipt pinlld hkc wt Jutx prrrbuilf pqcirij Uve cuEtunl ixluiomhipx bcttrcui 
Slubi-^Efip and Hanppa ibmtfb Midii lod Arnri. 

Ox rnhflil it fim w i reklkkOihip bctwun crudely kAobbed bniKhci ^ 
pi. liviii, I and tmh artier wmccni mmplct m pi. ivt, or ^4- 

pi. Iixiiii, Sp I. Howrver^ the raanbli^c QQ tiic pm o£ Hirappa k la fuoi; mJ cIh 
ardai cociuiiDO of m u In wlib die j|^i of ptber Rmppoa pluc 

v rtPf H tbit tbr lEkeaoiJ u tQ ill pccbabdiij fomiiiDtiA. 
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from Harappa itself illustrated in Fig, i42,« One will note at 
onc^ the naturalism and sound proportions tfiat set these apart 
from all other prehistoric human figures. Even the fragmentary 
m^ Fig. J43, has infinitely more of the primitive about 
n than the«. In spite of the accomplished manncT in which the 
Harappan figures arc shown, the hands arc depicted upraised, 
per aps in adoration, exactly as they arc in the Suslan pottery 
and with a very much ei^licr painted pottery human, Fig. 144, 
from Persepoik lOnc might compare our Harappan example 
with the graceful line of figures from Khazinah;* for there is 
a resemblance between the two. But when we consider the 
^jnazijigty accomplished sculpture from Harappa, ii seems tin- 
nccc^^ to go all the way to Elam to explain the grace of the 
peop e in Fig. 142. In view of the conservatism of the Harappan 
^ ^ whole, it is curious that here conservatism 
should h^avc been abandoned. In the Harappan sculpture, relief 
rad m the round, we see two distinct schools. One is represented 
. ^ ^ figurines in which naturalism has been foresworn 

m favor of the conventional and ancient patterns dictated by 







cult usage. The other school—which produced the statues and 
seals—shows with startling acctiracy the scene or figure as the 
artist saw it. In Fig. 142 the artist appears to have been a follower 
of the latter school. 

The lower animals on Harappan pottery appear to be largely 
dominated by forms and artistic conventions peculiar to the 
west. This manifests itself either in grouping, species, or details 
of rendering. The crowded lines of tiny animals seen in Harappan 
Figs. 145 and 146 have close parallels in the specimens from 
Bampur, Figs. 147 and 148. llie Harappan stags in Fig. 149 



show this same crowded grouping, and the similarly cramped 
example from Amri, Fig. 150, has almost exact parallels in 
Bampur.” Such regimented arrangement is quite different from 
the animal scenes which through their associated plant fc«ms 
may be considered as more characteristically Harappan, and they 
lack entirely the freedom that one sees among the plant patterns. 

Reconm., pL viL 
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"Incidcntalljf, the doe in Fig. 142 seems to be less restrained by 
foreign conventions than any of rhe other Harappan quadrupeds. 
Returning to these compact rows of Iktlc ardmilsj it h quite cer¬ 
tain that they stein froni the older tradition of Iran and Meso¬ 


potamia. In Haiaf levels, quadrupeds and birds are so arranged, 
and in Susa I tight rows of small birds are common as borderSi 
In Gawra XIII (al-*Ubaid period) we again sec small quadrupeds 
in dose filc/^ and among the very early wares of Pars we find 
birds and animals so treated at Td-i skauand 'rabi-regi (Khu5u)*“ 
In Htsar I and Sialk III we have not only birds and humans but 
also a similar groupingof ibexes and ligcrsp while at Musyan and 
Khazinah we sec this regimentation at its height. The Harappan 
Stags (Fig, 149), particularly^ have parallels with Musyan and 
Khazinah, not only m respect to rhe details of the head but in the 
accentuation of the toothed antlers as welL*"^ 

One need not assume that with the rams and ibexes the Hamp- 
pans were depicting animals with which they were wholly unac- 
qiuhited. There is good reason to believe that they were familiar 
with both. Bones of sheep have been found among the ruins at 
Malienjo-daro, and the pR-sence of ibex within fifty miles of the 
region loday^*^^ supports the impression of naturalism one feels 
in the Harappan example, Fig. 151, It ]$ [he grouping that springs 
from the west. With rhe stags one cannot be so sure that the 
grouping alone is the foreign element. It is true that four different 
types of deer hruns have been recovered from Mohenjodaro, but 
only one of these, that of the Kashmir Stag casAmcrimus), 

has sujficlently pronged antlers to have been the inspiration for 
Fig* 149, Moreover, only two examples were found—against 
ugh teen, one, and six specimens of each of ihe other three varie-r 
ties. The fact that only anslcrs, and no bones, were unearthed has 
Sewell and Guha to suggest that all were imporEcd as 
such/®^ It does not seem likely, judging from the present habitat, 
that all the species were foreign impartatlons, but the present 
upland home of the Kashmir Stag suggests chat it at least could 
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not have been entirely familiar to the Harappans. Looking at the 
painted form, one can see how far it is from nature; certainly 
much more so than would have been the case had the artist been 
drawing an animal familiar to him in real life. This aspect lends 
strength to the connection implied earlier between our example 
and those of the type seen at Musyan and Khazinah. Turning now 
to our other representation of an animal with many-tined antlers, 
Fig. 155, we can see how wholly unrealistic it is.’®* It is obvious 
that the artist was drawing a beast he had heard of but never 
seen. In fact, the resemblance in horn treatment to one from 
Susa r®* is so close that we may feel certain that here the Harappan 
artist was reproducing a traditional form, entirely without regard 
for nature. Had he been familiar with the animal, such horn treat¬ 
ment would have been absurd. Thus we see that not only in grouj>- 
ing were the Harappans following the custom of the west but, 
at least in this case, in the kind of animal to be represented as well. 

Another widespread convention having parallels in the earlier 
pottery of the west is illustrated by the marks above and below 



the animals in Fig. 151. That the introduction of a separate deco¬ 
rative motif, particularly over the back, originally had some well- 
understood significance is shown by the way it has persisted from 
early times into this late period. Nor does it have the aspect of 
spacefilling in the earlier examples, though if one were to see 
Fig. 151 alone such an assumption would be justified.’®* In Fig. 

/t;V Sec also M-J, pl- ^ 9 * markings here represent dnes and not 

^ simply comigadons is shown by their presence only on one side of the beams. Corrugated 
boms are sometimes indicated on the seals by niarkings on hotk sides (cf. M-4I, pi. dii, 
iiyiS; etc.). 
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i<^^That the lines below the necks in dg. 151 do not represent a beard (ci dg. 152) 
seems certain from the complete absence of this feature on ocher Harappan animab. 






1^2, for example, the animal from Hisar IC has below it a row of 
small horizontal lines {almost dots) while above, within the curl 
of the horns^ is a six'armed cross. Much the same symbol appears 
above the backs of the Halaf animals fa circle surrounded by dots), 
while in Susa I, we sec within the curve of the horns, or over the 
back, various elaborate symbols the meanings of which arc lost; 
others show detached horns with a clrclc-and-dot symbol identical 
with the Halaf specimens/** In Sialk III, various crosses and 
"suns'’ are used, while at Persepolis a peculiar grattng-like figure- 
appears over the back as shown in Figs. 167 and 153.'“* Only 
Samaira and Musyan fail to use some such convention.’** The 
introduction of a decoration below the body is less common but 
erjually early. From Persepolis we set lioth above and below the 
tiondike animal in Fig. 153 a lectangular grid which is but a repC' 
tition of the inner field of the symbols seen in the Perscpolltan 
example, Fig. 167. Along with these are potent crosses and what 




Kcm to be sprigs of vegetation. The latter have distant parallels 
in the leaf patterns below the Harappan animals of Figs. 154'6, The 
former may be equated with the crosses of Hisar I and Sialk III 
and, as outlined earlier, with the sun-like sy'mbol over the back of 
the ammol in Fig. 14a. Decoration below the body appears also in 
Giyan V, Hisar IB and IC, and Sialk III.’** Among the Harappan 
ejamplcj. Fig. 154 has a leaf-shaped figure beneath the belly of 
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Lhc animal, while below (he ncch h a SDaIcc. In Fig. 15; we sec 
the [caf'tilcc ptatterns above and below the upper animal, that 
below perhaps being another snake. Again the connected leaf 
modf is repeated over the back of the lower beast. In Fig. 15^ the 
leaf-shaped and circular figures are not only attovc and below 
the animal hut behind it as well. This disposition Is seen also in 
our examples from Persepoijs, Figs, 153 and 167. Mon convincing 



of all is the symbol above the back of the anttnal in Fig. 142. 
In the discussion of the comb motif this figure was identified, 
provisionally, as a sun symbol, and it was equated with the six¬ 
armed pommcc cross of Hisar (Fig. 152) and the dottcul circle 
of Halaf and Susa I. These foreign symbols appear in exactly the 
same rebtion to the animal, or its horns, as the rayed circle of 
Fig. 142. 

Fig. 156 illustrates another Harappan peculiarity reminiscent of 
a common western convention^a smaller animal on the back of a 
larger one. It is possible that all the artist was attempting was to 
show an attack by this jackal-like animal on the buffalo/“ but 
scenes in which action or struggle may be imptied arc so strikingly 

caojiden (ip. tjd hhI tji u pouiMtf impemikmi of the tliiiiite** 
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absent in all other Harappan painted sherds that it seems unlikely 
here. Our earliest comparable design comes from PersepoUs where 
we have a large-horned beast with above it a dogdike animal in 
exaedy the same relationship as seen here.'" Related to Pcrsepolis 
in culture, and presumably close to it in time, is Tal-i-siah (^da- 
van) In Fars where we see smaller animats both above and behind 
ibexes."’ In Sialk til we have tigers attacking ibexes, and in Levels 
11 and ni the more common usa;^ of birds above the backs of 
larger homed beasts,"* In Suw I, we have both small quadrupeds 



and flying birds shown over the backs of ibexes,**' and in Giyan V 
we sec birds, both dying and at rest, above similarly horned 
animals.*" If there is any doubt about the relationship of this con- 
vention to Fig, 15^ there can be none with Fig. 142 where two 
birds are shown, one flying above the animal and one perched on 
its back. 

in Dt. Hcntdd'i fm^Kainiqf book tOociMil UokiKnitr P/tu) pn 
IrtlnrokifT. 
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AnotKer peculiarity that many of the Harappan animals share 
with the west U tJie practice of depicting the bodies by hatching 
or crosshatching within heavy bordering lines. For Harappa this 
is illustrated by Figs, 151, i54ij, 168, and 173. In Iran proper we 
see it used in Sialk II (Figs, 86-7)1 and Sialk Ill satisfies the con¬ 
vention by the use of dots in depicting tigers and hatching for 
the snakes.'" Basically the same convention of hatching is found 
in the sherd from the post-Pcrscpolitan site Tal-l-regi (Khusu), 
Fig. 160, and in Misar IC (dots) and HA.*" At Samarta the prin¬ 
ciple is adhered to in the triangle pattern on the btxlics of the 
stags, while in the Halaf culture we have both the usual diagonal 
hatching, and a closely dotted interior within a heavy out¬ 
line.’" Finally, in Susa 11 (Fig. 161) we see it as fully established 
in Elam as it was at Mohenjo-daro, Why certain of the Harappan 
animals were so shown, while others were not, is largely a matter 
of size, such a practice tteing impossible with figures as small as 
those of Figs. 145 and 14J). However, the solid coloring of the 
doc in Fig 142 from Harappa itself cannot be laid to size/The 



naturalism of the human figures on this sherd has already been 
pointed out, and it is just as olwious that the doc is free of those 
distortions and eonventionalizaiions that mark the other quadru¬ 
peds. It is, in fact, dose to the style of the seals, which will be 
discussed later as wholly Indian, in contratlisiinction to the bulk 
of painted designs whose domination by the west is dear, We may 
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3S3umCj dicn, that this specimen represents the rare and truly 
Indian form of animal representation. 

The final peculiarity of Harappan animal representation is the 
graphic way in which the eye is shown (Figs. 145,156,159,16S-9), 
Even the Amri ibex, Fig. 162, shows an attempt at this same wide- 
eyed aspect. The only markedly earlier precedents for this practice 
in lands beyond the Indus and Baluchistan arc in the snake figures 




from Susa 1 . illustrated la Fig, 17a, B, C, at Musyan and Kluutinah, 
and in levels of Halaf culture in Mesopotamia.**** It is probable 
^at the Harappa-likc eye treatment of the Susa U animal, Fig. 161, 
is an indirect descendant of the Susa I conventinn. 
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Intinutcly related to die horned animals just discussed is die 
symbol for the ibex or bighorn sheep which among the Harappan 
designs appears in die form illustrated by Fig. 165, Tlic Amri 
design of Fig. 164 seems quite certainly to be the same thing, 
though the diitction has become reversed. Another Harappan 
example, presumably belonging to this class, is seen in Fig. 
which may be taken as a simplification of a more pictorial form 
such as that from Baluchistan seen in Fig. i6fi. Ample precedent 
for such symbolization exists in the west. At Persepolis we sec it 
in the border of the sherd illusiratcd in Fig. 167, and again at the 
Perscpolitan site Tald-pir in southern Kars.*** In the Halaf culture 
we have a great mulEimdc of bucrania;*' which though different 
m detail represent the same concept of symbolizing an animal 
by depicting only its most prominent visual feature. At Musyan 
and Khazinah the bucranium is also found, though because of a 
certain similarity it is sometimes cmmeously thought of as a 
human with upraised arms.’" In Susa I we have the curved lines 



which we have already identified as horns through their associa- 
don with the docted circle.*** And at die same site the animal u 
again symbolized, or abbreviated, by the horns alone m one case 
and by the head and horns in another.”* Closer to (he Indus even 
than Persepolis, we find it in an antler-like style as a common 

motif on the IQiurab pottery,*** . t 1 ■ j * l 

Birds on the Harappan pottery, in their symbolized form, have 
already been studied in some detail under the discussion of the 
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chevron design. However, naturaltstic representadons also exist. 
Here the Harappan bird par cxcdhncc is the peafowl (Figs. 168, 
142 far right). It is not only the commonest bird, but it appears 
more often than all the other animal forms combined; and it is 
not found further afield than central Baluchistan, within the 
Harappan sphere of influence. The form that this creature takes 
is so completely naturalistic and so devoid of the distortions of 
misunderstood convention that we must consider it as entirely 
Indian in inspiration. Only the hatched bodies suggest western 
influence. The only other type of naturalistic bird—a jungle fowl 
of some son—is far less common. Fig. 169 is the most graphic 
example. It, too, appears to be a drawing from life rather than a 
rendition of a traditional form. It is seen again in the bird at rest In 
the left-hand panel of Fig. 142, white the bird in flight—on the 
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same sherd—is identical in outline with pottery bird figurines 
from Mohcnjo^Iaro/” This is one of those rare instances in which 
a painted design shows any markcif resemblances to Harappan 
figures in other media, another instance being the doe on this 
same remarkable sherd. 

^ Snakes (rtejncntly appear among the pottery designs and occa¬ 
sionally on the seals. Fig. lyo shows the snake used alone, while 
in Figs. 154 and 155 D they appear below ibexes. In Fig. what 
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may he a snake is shown among the dense plants nuking up the 
pattern. At Amri snakes are shown in greater detail though wi± 
no greater naturalism (Fig. 171). It is impossible to present valid 
related parallels to such elemental hgurcs. Any primitive or un¬ 
skilled person would be ape to show a snake as the Horappans 
did in Fig. 170^ without any other model than the mental image 
of the snake itself. Sufhec it to say that it hasjiont of the rthne- 
menis or conventions of the Halaf serpent'*’ or of the Susian types 
shown in Fig. 17a, A-C. And it is even further removed from the 
Susa 1 snake symbol of Fig. 173, D, and similar motifs from 
Pcrscpolis,*”..^ 

The Anal animal figures to come under consideration arc the 
fishes shown in Fig. 173. Both appear to be caught on lines extend¬ 
ing from the bulbous figures discussed under Pla/ti designs. No 



andent Asiatic parallels to these exist to my knowdedge, other 
chan the late figures from Nal'^ and the roughly contemporary 
Ashes from Susa 11 .*^ 

In looking over the evidence presented by the animal figures, 
one sees tiiat the relationship with the west, which was almost 
wholly lacking with the plant designs, is strongly manifest here. 
Nor is this surprising, in view of the important role played by 
animals, or conventions derived from amrnals, m the early pottery 
of Iran, Elam, and Mesopotamia. The recognizable western tradi- 
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tlofis are seen first in tlic rows of squat, closely crowded animals. 
Second is the use of atiunals (stags) which there is reason to 
believe were unfamiliar to the Harappans in real life. In fact, the 
grotesque appearance of such beasts as are shown in Figs. 154-7 
would suggest that here, too, the artists were not drawing from 
real life but were reproducing as best they could traditional forms 
of much earlier origin. Certainly they do not compare in skill or 
realism with the figures on Fig. 142, or the peafowl, or the plants. 
Hie third sign of western convention is seen in various details 
of rendering, such as the use of symbc 4 $, animals and marks above 
and below the main figure, hatched or crosshatehed bodies, accen¬ 
tuation of the eye, and the use of horns alone to symbolize a whole 
aniinah 

Again, but unlike the plant designs, many of the conventions 
by which the animals of Harappan pottery are rendered appear 
also in the major sites of Baluchistan. We have already noted the 
similarity between the fishes of Chanhu-daro (Fig. 173) and those 
of Nal. Similarly, a comparison of the animal forms of ECulli, 
Mehi, and Periano-ghundai, to take but a few, will show cross- 
ha tchctl liodies, the same eye treatment, and the same disposition 
of objects above and below the body as in Harappa. In this we have 
the first link in the chain of w'csiern parallels. 

No attempt has been made here to classify the antmak as 10 
species. Such terms as “ibex" or “mountain goat” arc used only in 
their most general meaning. 

XII 

Mi$ceU(meotts, The pattern shown in Fig. 174 has no parallels 
from non-Harappan sites, nor docs it appear very often on painted 
pottery wi thin its own culture. However, the outline as such was 
perfectly familiar to the Harappans, for we sec it in shell and 
faience as inlay,'** and as applied and engraved decoration on 
imitation Indian and op silver.’** Mr. Mackay pointed in the 
right direction when he suggested a comparison of this form 
with the “trappings ( ?) on the withers of the so-called unicorn" 
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of the sca]s.’“ It will be seen that this beast Is almost mvariably 
represented with a kind of ceremonial saddlecloth over the back^ 
the one visible end of which is heart-shaped in the manner of our 
pottery representation. That this actually is a caparison and not 
an imagmative representation of skin folds or muscle ridges is 
shown % distinct tassels on one example, and on another by an 
indented border which breaks up the OMtlinc into separate con- 
tiguous areas just as in Fig. 174.''* Also of interest is the double 
outline on all the sea! exainples, agreeing with the inner and outer 
borders of those in Fig. 174. That the two forms of representation 
are really one and the same is shown by two copper plates from 
MohcnjcHlarD, on which animal figures arc engraved.”^ Appar* 
ently from Inadcptncss, which is obvious from the composition 
as a whole, the eraftsrtian here Itas placed on the flank of each 
animal not the ceremonial trapping seen in the seals but a simple 
Jtgurc identical in outline with the outer borders of those in 
Fig. 174. Whether the simple Fig. 174 form is an imitation of the 
esiigruiak of the ceremonial saddlecloth, or the other way around, 
is uncertain, but the latter would seem more likely, for it will be 
noted that the engraver of the copper examples placed the bean- 
shaped figures with the deft up, which would not have been 
appropriate had he been imitating the edge of the cloth rather 
than the form from which this edge was patterned. 

No true foreign parallels to this design exist, but an interesting 
related form is found in an Elamite cylinder seal of the Jumdat 
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Nasr period.^** Here we see a bull charging a lion—a bull with a 
saddlecloth which differs from the Harappan form only in having 
a straight rather than a scalloped lower border/^^ This unexpected 
appurtenance, as well as the exaggerated rendering of skin folds, 
the stippling to show the skin texture, and the marked lance¬ 
shaped tuft on the end of the tail, all combine to show that this 
creature was directly inspired by a Harappan seal representation. 
The scattered plants above and below the beast—a feature never 
seen in the Harappan seals—may hark back to the painted pottery 
technique observed in Figs. 154-7. The particular importance of 
these likenesses lies in their demonstration of the currency of devel¬ 
oped Harappan designs and technique in Elam as early as the 
time of Jumdat Nasr.^** 

One peculiar and distinctive pattern that may be included here 
is found, so far as I know, only in the very deep strata of Mohenjo- 
daro and in Level 2b of Nineveh. The latter is equated with the 
Halaf period. The pattern is of the all-over variety, and consists of 
parallel horizontal lines continuously connected by closely set, 
roughly parallel, wavy lines. This unusual correspondence of de¬ 
sign between two such distant sites again brings into prominence 
the points of similarity between the pottery of the Halaf culture 
and that of the Indus Valley.^** 
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PART ni 
CONCLUSIONS 
I 

IN summing up ihc materia) cited above, one cannot but be struclc 
by the large numlier of modfi that arc common both to Harappa 
and the prehistoric world west of the Indus. Certain of these de¬ 
signs, to he sure, might and apparently have occurred to separated 
and unrelated pcojtlcs quite independently. In this class should be 
put the single or multiple parallel lines separating vases into regis¬ 
ters or panels, the looped line, the checker pattern, and the rows 
of connected lozenges. However, rows of lozenges used as an alb 
over pattern arc restricted to Sbik tt (one cjtample), and to Halaf 
culture levels, where it is a common repeat pattern. One would 
expect to find the fisb-scale paiicrn developing naturally every¬ 
where that the loop was used, but actually it appears only in the 
Halaf culture, Sblk III, Giyan V, Tal-i-regi (Khusu), and Tal-i- 
skau, the last two sites yielding slicnls of a developed Persepoiis 
style. 

The loop-man motif, in one variation or another, appears in a 
variety of rites and cultures extending from Amri, through Kalat- 
i-gird in the Helroand Delta, Tabbikau and Tal-bSang-bsiah in 
Fars, Hisar IB, Sialk 1 - 111 , and Samaira, while its roost naturalistic 
form is seen in Halaf sites. 





The river partem cannot very well be considered a fortuitous 
discovery by unrelated peoples, yci it is found almost universally, 
in orje form or another, from the Indus to the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates, 

The use of sigmas and chevrons, representing birds In Right, 
is another almost universal convention arnong our prehistoric 
cultures. Its most realistic versions come from Samarra, but the 
main theatre of use is Elam and the southern half of Iran. 

The “comb anirnar' is far more limited in its spread. Its most 
active patrons were the potters of Susa f, while Glyan TV intro¬ 
duces its most florid phase. If the comb originated in the manner 
illustrated by Sialk II usage, we may consider it to be a Central 
Iranian concept. 

1 he sun symbol seen with the Harappan combs appears re¬ 
peatedly in Sialh HI, and it is clearly related to the dotted circle 
of Halaf and Susa I and to the concentric circles of Susa II. It is as 
closely related to the Hisar dot-circle and dotted circle which, by 
being interchangeable with the pommec cross, relates also to the 
form seen at Persepolis (Fig, 153) and the plain six- and eight- 
armed crosses seen consistently in Fars and Klrman. 

Among the grid parterns, single and uncertain examples of the 
opposed-triangle design (Fig, gfi) occur at Samarra and Musyaii, 
one true fpedmen from Tal-i-skau in Fars, and considerable num¬ 
bers ill Sialk III and at Halaf sites, Tlic intcrsccting-circle pattern, 
with its variations, appears m the west only m Halaf culture levels. 
The same is true of the coot ig;uoiJs-circle pattern, 

I The Harappan plant designs show no si^iheant likeness to 
those of the west. 

With the animal figures, closely crowded rows of small animals 
arc found in Halaf levels, Gawra XIII (aJ-‘Ubaid period), Susa I, 
Tal-t-skao and Tal-i-rcgi (K.husu) in Fars, Sialk II-III, and HUar I. 
Musyan and Khazinah present the most active use of this con- 
vention^ while the closest likeness to our Harappan specimens are 
in examples from the sites on the Rampur river in Kirman, The 
convention of diowing above or below the larger quadrupeds a 
symbol or anim:.l is found at Persepolis, Halaf, Susa I, Tal-i-sbh 
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(Madavart) in Pars, Hisar IB and IQ Sialk III, and Giyan V, The 
convention of showing the body by hatching or other open pat¬ 
terns within broad, borders is found at Samarra, Halaf, Pcrsepolk, 
Tal-i-rtgi (Khusu), Hisar IC (dots) and ! 1 A, Sialk IMll, ami Susa 
II. Accentuation of the eye is found in Susa I and II, at Musyan 
ajid Khazinah, which like Susa arc within the boundaries of £lam, 
and in the Halaf levels of Tell f lalaf and Tepc Gawra in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Detached horns as a symbol for the animal are found at 
PersepoHs and its contemjKnary Tal-i-pir, Halaf, Susa I, and the 
Khurab burials. 

From this very brief summary one can sec not only how many 
motifs and patterns found at Harappan sites appear also in the 
west but over how large an area this western field extends and 
how uniformly most of these patterns arc represented in tIds area.* 
Since we have no closely comparable ware from India or 
Baiuciustan that ts clearly and demonstrably older than Harappan, 
it becomes certain that the elements shared by Ilarappa with the 
west are an inheritance from the more ancient cultures of Iran, 
Elam, and Mesopotamia. In fact, except for the plant motifs, a 
few of the animals, and the queer form illustrated in Fig. 174, there 
is not a single decorative element, not one pattern or motif, that 
docs not have a correspondent among the earlier cultures of the 
west. 

It is very doubtful whether such a hold could be had through 
borrowing alone. In this respect one should not overlook the 
evidence offered by the remarkably unmixed nature of Harappan 
objects as a whole. One of the most notable peculiarities of 
Harappan sites is the almost complete absence of objects that 
ma y bc positively identified as contemporary importations. We 
know, for instance, that there w'os considerable Indian contact 
with Sumer, for numbers of Harappan seals and beads have been 
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found in that land. Yet the contact would seem to have been almost 
wholly one-sided, for not even that most^ften-lost of objects, the 
Sumerian or Babylonian cylinder seal, is found in India/ Nor 
if there more than the most meager evidence in Harappa of 
other objects and practices of foreign origination, save for those of 
such elemental nature as can be explained by common descent 
from much more remote times. This remarkable, and at present 
inexplicable, isolation is a powerful argument against the possibili- 
ty of the acquisition of such a repertoire of foreign decorative 
motifs by the Harappans through txsrrowing alone, since they are 
demonstrably so unrcecpiive to foreign innovations in their other 
arts and crafts. We may also assume that the features that Harap- 
]un painted designs share with such late wares as Susa II and 
Jumdat Nasr (prominent eye, hatched bodies, etc.) do not neces¬ 
sarily represent an interchange of ideas — west to east, at least—so 
much as they do the logical and inevitable evolution from earlier 
prototypes. 

Side by side with this wesiern-engendered series is a smaller 
group of decorated poitery, headed by the plant designs, which 
appear as a <listinct local or Indian development. Of these there 
will be more to say later. 

One cannot but be struck by the labored and decadent appear¬ 
ance of the occidentally dominated designs. The heaviness of line 
seen in all but a few, the lack of originality, and the general tired 
look gives the impression of an art long csrablislied and slavishly 
copied. In addition to this, wc have the fact that the excavators 
of MohetijOKlano were unable to dethtt any significant stylistic 
change between the earliest and the latest painted pieces from lliai 
site;, though there is a noticeable decrease in the number of speci¬ 
mens in the later levels. The general lack of any marked regional 
differences in style between the various Ha rap pan sites adds to the 
impression of standardization. Even the plant designs, which seem 
to be India's main contribution among the decorative elements, 
tend to fall into well-defined categories as though their fornos, 
too, were gradually becoming inviolate, 
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All this, in conjiunction with the heaviness uf tltc wore id 
decorated—in contrast to the delicate fabrics of earlier times in the 
west—points to a conseious retention of a much earlier decorative 
style faithfully repeated from generation to generation. With this 
we have the relative rarity of painted specimens at Harappan sites 
to show this as a custom kept alive not by ilic desire for natural 
artistic expression but by the demands of some custom. In this 
respect the simpler, everyday Harappati ware is of interest. We 
sec that far from being plain it is oftener than not decorated with 
horizontal bands of black pigment, often on the same types of 
vessels that under other circumstancci were elaborately decorated. 
These simple bands seem to be the last vestiges of a more universal 
decoration which for some special reason was retained only on 
occ^onal pieces. The motivating force behind the retention of 
the more elaborate decoration cannot be discerned, but it is mt^t 
probable that it was in sttnic way religious*'There Is good reason 
for believing that the patterns on the earlier wares of Iran and 
Mesopotamia originated as primitive magical—hence religious- 
symbols or pictures. Consequently, it is quite jiossiblc that some 
understanding of the early significance of the designs was in¬ 
herited as well. If this is correct, we must assume that the primitive 
cult so observed was quite distinct from that served or illumined 
by the seals and the sculpture, for they arc radically different in 
subject and feeling from these painted designs. 

While the Harappans were obeying the dictates of a tradition 
essendally foreign to the Indus, they were at the same time ex¬ 
pressing themselves in the seals, the sculpture, and in certain of 
the painted pottery designs—namely, the plant patterns and such 
rare animab forms as those illustrated in Figs. 142, ibS, and 169— 
in a manner entirely different in feeling. There is a certain free¬ 
dom and spontaneity about this group that suggests a culnirally 
advanced people c.xprcs5ing themselves in a natural fashion. Since 
we have no oilier ancient hclds of Astatic an in any way com¬ 
parable to tlii^ we arc justified in assuming it to be a local form 
of expression uninhibited by foreign artistic convent ions. Thus 
we have marked for us with extraordinary clarity the two groups 


of Horappan artistic expre^ion : onr fathered by western Asia, 
the other by the Imlus. 

11 

Sir John Manhall has ImscJ his classification of the Harappan 
and Baluchi painted pottery mainly upon the color of the back- 
ground, calling that with the red-slip background characteristically 
East Baluchi and Indian, and that with the light background 
characteristically western.* It should be remembered, Jiowcvcr, 
that Harappan painted pottery is not uniformly red slipped, 
but may be light red, pink, cream, or bull. Even the gray ware 
is painted, but only with horizontal hands around the b^y of 
the vessel Thus we see that what is taken as the hallmark for 
Harappan painted ware characterizes the majority and not the 
whole. It would seem to mark a preference rather than the demand 
of a hard and fast tradition. Since the time when Marshall wrote, 
the ware of Amri has been discovered which is wholly huff* and 
whidi is as widely spread along the Indus <so far as it has been 
systematically explored) as Harappan ware. Here we see the red 
slip ceasing to be the insignia for Indbn ware as a whole and 
narrowed down to Harappan in general, 

Turning westward, to the supposed stronghold of the buff 
wares, we find in Artau I the use of a “very thin, fine, light-brown 
or light reddish-brown color slip," while In Anau II the slip be¬ 
comes "generally light-red in firing . . , Brown vessels also oc¬ 
curred"; even Anau IV used the red slip.* ft should lx added that 
the lack of uniformity in ground color of the earlier Anau speci¬ 
mens gives the impression that the outcome—huff, red, or brown— 
was unpremeditated and accidental In Hisar lA-B the decoration 
is painted on a "brown-rod ground ” wliile in IIA "rod or brown 
vessels, often with fioked-olf slip” arc reported,* Sialk I, II, and IH 
also manufactured wares with a red ground color. Musyan and 
late Susa I both produced red-slip ware, attributed by Frankfort, 
in the case of Susa, to northern influence/ In Gawra XII the slip 
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1$ . almost exclusively red, deep and glossy ...while the pot¬ 

tery of the Unik perlcnl \$ diaracteriKed by Its rctt slip, a tradition 
which is thought to have come from Anatolia, the traditional 
home o£ burnished red-slip ware. Moreover, the earliest ware 
found at Tell Halaf is a burnished red intermixed with sherds 
of black and gray.* And finally, Mackay says, ‘The brilliance 
of the slips on some of the Jemdet Nasr pottery is only equalled 
by that of the red ware of predynastic Egypt and of the painted 
pottery of Mohenjo-Daro,'"* 

Thus we see that what Marshall considers as die basic ebar- 
acteristic of western pottery really only demarks the custom or 
preference of certain districts or groups of people. By llic same 
tokens, red or buff grountl ceases to be the guide by which 
eastern and western wares may be differentiated, Cbnscqucndy, 
the typical red slip of Harappa docs not set that pottery apart 
as unmistakably eastern, or Indian, or Harappan. It merely denotes 
a regional or group preference shared at random by east and 
west alike. There is, then, no real incongruity in the presence 
of western designs on the socallcd “Indian” red-slip background 
of Harappa. 

Ill 

With all the likeness in detail and ground color between 
Harappa and die west, one is confrontttl by the pradox that 
as a whole the Harappan painted ware gives none of the impres- 
sion of Iranian or Mesopotamian painted pottery. Ii has an 
appearance that is wholly individual. Though western decorative 
elements were inherited, they were rendered in a w'ay that was 
not just eastern or Indian, but Harappn. This air of individuality 
is apparent on even the roost casual inspection of the dcsigtjs as 
a whole. To take but a single example, compare the river pattern 
of Figs. 2Q and rjS with the multitudinous examples from Iran 
and Mesopotamia. The differences in rendition and feeling arc 
at once obvious. Only in the most elemental patterns, such as 
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the simple wavy line or the lozenges, in which there is little 
chance for individual expression, is the likeness reasonably close. 
Idiosyncrasies of style also set the animals apart from all others, 
though they fall into the same broad stylistic pattern as those 
of eastern Baluchistan. 

When we say that the painted pottery is individually Harappan 
it must be understood that the individuality does not imply an 
artistic unity with Harappan objects in other media, but only 
applies to the painted pottery of western inspiration as a distinct 
and unmistakable unic This brings us to the second paradox, 
that while these painted designs are typical of Harappan sites 
they have very little in common with the other local artistic 
works cither in style or in subject. The stamp seals comprise the 
most voluminous body of Harappan artistic products, yet they 
show an accomplished technique and a sound artistic sense quite 
different from the painted designs. Moreover, there are on the 
seals a number of animals and symbols that certainly were familiar 
in everyday Harappan life, yet with but few exceptions they do 
not appear on the pottery. Only one humped ox is seen on the 
pottery, which is strange, particularly when we consider that this 
typically Indian animal is repeatedly portrayed on the ware of 
Kulli and Mehi in Baluchistan, to which Harappa is culturally 
related. Other animals seen on the seals are wholly missing— 
the rhinoceros, tiger, water buffalo, crocodile, and elephant. 
There arc no mythical or multiple beasts such as the seals have, 
no swastikas, and no writing—an almost invariable feature of 
the seals. Snakes appear in both media, yet never does the hooded 
cobra of the seals appear on pottery.** Humans are found fre¬ 
quently on the seals,** but none has the one distinguishing feature 
seen in Fig. 142 and noted on so many of the western painted 
examples—the upraised hands. Nor do we sec concentric circles 
as an all-over pottery design as it was used on Harappan bone,** 
or the threc-lobcd rosette used on the statuary and beads.** One 
p>oint in common is the ordinary buffalo, often engraved on the 
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seals/* aTit) the jirababLe buffalo of Fig. 156, But how different 
they arc in style. Ttic (lamted version lacks any of the spark 
of life that ammates the engraved caamples. The only convincing 
points of similarity, in style os well as subject, between the painted 
(lottery and other media rest in the peculiar fwm illustrated in 
Fig. 174 and In the plant designs, both of which we have already 
noted as characteristically local conceptions. We may also assume 
that the most common of all the forms of painted pottery animal 
life, the peafowl, was a local concept, though even it is not 
represented in any other medium. The jtJigle fowl, another local 
element in the painter’s repertoire, is also not represented on the 
seals. With the plants we have the two seals representing pip.1l 
leaves’* and the common painted equivalent seen in Fig. 121. 
Several seals show foliage or plant formation like that in Fig. 
136,'' and at least one lias the form seen horizontally in Figs. 
135,3,“ A certain rcscrahlancc exists between the animals of 
Fig. 145 anil the votive animal figurines in pottery, though the 
crudeness of the latter may mean that the likeness is fortuitous. 
But no resemblances In skill or style exist between the quite 
accomplished sculpture and the living forms depicted oh vases.“ 

This .surprising rarity of agreement in subject and style between 
phases of artistic expression, each characteristically Harajtpan, 
at first suggests that the painted pottery makers were racially 
distinct from the remainder of Harappan craftsmen. Yet this Is 
unlikely in view of the likenesses just noted, few though they 
Ik. More im|)Ortant, the shsyies .ind composition of the painted 
vases do not dilfcr in any way from the far greater number of 
undecorated vessels. Consequently, we must believe not that 
the people who made them were different from those ivho 
worked on seals and stamtes, but that the tradition by which 
their craft was governed was different. This tradition not only 
diaated the mt^s in the geometrical patterns but the kinds of 
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aninia]^ tliat could be shown as well. Apparently only the styles 
not the subject matter, couUI be bent to the will of the artist; and 
only where the painter was not bound by well-established tradi- 
lion, as in the plant designs, could be express himself in a 
natural way. The complete absence of so many of the tropieai 
animals of the seals shows with certainty that the painted versions 
do not represent a true cross section of the common animals of 
the early Indus Valley but ones that through custom were per¬ 
missible among painted pottery designs. 

We have already had occasion to remark on the improbability 
of such a strong western tradition being the result of borrowing 
or casual contact. It must have been the result of direct inheritance 
from a people^ or groups of people^ who in earlier times are 
known to have used the same motifs and convendons west of the 
borders of Baluchistan and Indio. Thus one comes inevitably 
to the conclusion that among the racial stixrks making up the 
Harappans was an clement from the west sufficiently large to 
have cmplantcd, and to have ensured the survival of, their 
particular technique of pottery decoration. Side by side with 
these people was an even larger group who may be considered as 
native to the Indus Valley if one may judge diem by their seals, 
sculpture, and! certain restricted categories among the painted 
pottery. Finally, the indisputable likeness between the products 
of these two groups shows that by the time we find them, they 
had already arndgamated into the homogeneous stock which 
we have called Harappan. 

The skeletal material from MohenjoJaro and Harappa itself, 
not all of which is positively Harappan m period, shows an 
assortment of Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Alpine^ and the 
Mongol branch of the Alpines as the anthropologleal types rep¬ 
resented/" If any rclbnce can be pul m these findings, it would 
seem that along the Indus was an extremely mixed population. 
Our study so far has uot enabled us to identify any anthro¬ 
pological group from the remaining objects, nor k there any 
possibility of doing so with any degree of accuracy for so late 
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a period in the history of man s development. It is quite possible 
that the Indus Valley had played host to such differing anthro* 
julogical types even before the artistic traditions with which we 
have been dealing had become crystallized. Certainly by the 
beginning of the chaicolithic age intercommunicatioti between 
groups displaying distinctive artistic styles was so common that 
we may presume even then a very considerable mixture of 
antliropological types throughout western Asia. 

IV 

Though it is not the purpose here to trace the origins of the 
Harappan peoples, we have seen that the evidence given by the 
painted pottery shows two bioad cultural strains, one western 
in origin, the other Indian.** It is difficult to be spccifir about 
the source of the western clement without drawing on conjecture, 
but certain generalizations may be made. 

In the case of Iran proper, there are a host of sites yielding 
painted pottery. These, it will be noted, are confined mostly to 
the southern and western reaches of the country. All these 
show numerous designs and cotivetitjons common also to Elam 
and Mesopotamia on the one hand and Baluchistan and Harappa 
on I lie other; yet neither is sufficiently close cither in technique 
or dedgn to demand the conclusion that Harappa is its direct 
descendant. Consequently, though a definite relationship between 
the two geographical groups cannot be denied, one can do no 
more til an to postulate a culttual and racial bond of a type so 
mixed and so remote in inception that the means by which it 
came about is indiscernible. There arc, however, certain important 
likenesses between Harappan designs and those of Sialk HI. 
Because these likenesses are also shared with Halaf, they will be 
ireated later, in the discussion of rhe relationships to that Meso¬ 
potamian site. With the later levels of Hisar, Giyan, and the 
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so-called Nehavand pottery, we are dealing with material which 
at this point is of secondary value, since it is later than the period 
during which the Harappan style crystaUized. 

With the Elamite sites, such as Susa I, Musyan, and Khazinah, 
we have much the same situation as that observed in Iran proper, 
though the larger number of correspondents with Harappa— 
particularly with Musyan and Khazinah—ogives the impression 
of a closer bond between Elam and the Indus than was the case 
with highland Iran as a whole. Susa II, again, is too late to be 
considered as a source of Harappan designs. 

Passing to Mesopotamia, we have with the ware of Jumdat 
Nasr much the same situation as with Susa II: a product coetane- 
ous with Harappa, showing through certain likenesses of design 
and technique a relationship through common inheritance. One 
very striking likeness, shared in this period only by Jumdat Nasr 
and Harappa, is the bowl-Uke potlid.** So peculiar and restricted 
a form implies direct borrowing one from the other, though 
there is not sufficient evidence as yet to show which is the 
originator.” 

It will be remembered that the products of al-‘Ubaid have 
figured but little in our comparisons with Harappan ware. The 
preoccupation of the al-‘Ubaid potters with elementary geomet¬ 
rical patterns, and the use of only the simplest curvilinear designs, 
has produced little common ground on which Harappa and 
al- Ubaid might meet.” Nevertheless, the relationship of al-‘Ubaid 
with the cultures of Elam and Iran is well accepted, and we 

“ lemJet Nasr, pi. Ixvii, 25-7; M-J. pi. Ixxxii, 36-44. 

2»Thc rclauon.ship proposed by Dr. Frankfort between the barbotinc vessels of Tell 
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have already had occasion to point out the certain bond between 
the last two and Harappa. 

The very early ware of Samarra has entered into our com¬ 
parison with Harappa on numerous occasions, yet the likenesses 
noticed had to do with individual details rather than with designs 
as a whole or the spirit in which they were rendered. The basic 
similarity is not as close as that of the Elamitic wares, or even 
those of Persepolis and Hisar. Consequently, we can assume only 
an indirect relationship between the two, along with the cer¬ 
tainty that they both stem from the same painted pottery tradi¬ 
tion of Iran and Mesopotamia. 

With the designs of the Halaf culture we come to a more 
delicate situation. We have already remarked on the impressive 
number of similarities between this distant school of design and 
Harappa. Certain of the likenesses are shared also with Samarra, 
Musyan and Susa, and Iran proper, and may only be considered 
as motifs held in common by peoples remotely and anciently 
related to each other culturally. Other designs are shared only 
by Harappa, Halaf, and Sialk III; and still others only by Harappa 
and Halaf. There is, in fact, a closer artistic bond between Harappa 
and Halaf than between Harappa and any other western group. 

It would be well to consider for a moment the relation of 
Sialk III to Halaf. There can be no doubt that Sialk III is con¬ 
temporary at least with the later phase of Halaf culture. The 
almost exact similarity between the peculiar rendering of tigers 
at the two sites, the preference for, and the detailed treatment <rf, 
grid patterns, as well as the rendering of other geometrical motifs, 
leaves little doubt of the close relationship between the two.** 
The question at once arises: Are the two the same in culture.? That 
they are related, there can be no question. We have already noted 
in relation to an earlier period, Sialk II, the similar use of con¬ 
nected lozenges as a central decoration in both cultures, and 
there is a certain likeness of design between Sialk I and the 

»»Compare the foUowing Sialk and Halaf designs: Sulk, pU. U»i, S. i8ij; Uxii, 
S. 38: Uxiv, S. 1691; Ixxx, C, 14; Ixxxiii. A. 8, B. 6; Ixxviii, C, 11 and Arpacktyah. 
fip. 77 . •: 78. 3 . 8. 37 . 7 . ^ 7 : 54. 4- Numerous Sulk-Samarra rcUtiooships also exist 
See, for example, Sialk. pi. Ixxii, S. 1765. and Samarra, abb. 16, nr. 16. 
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Proto-Halaf ware of Mersin.^ But dose examination reveals 
fundamental tliffcTcnccs of design and technique that preclude 
the possibility of considering them — ^ITalaf and Sialk til—as 
culturally identical. These differences arc obvlotis and need not 
be dwelt upon here. Suffice it to say that ivc have at Sialk what 
api>ears to be an iniermixturc of inherited Halaf repeat ijatterns 
with typically Iranian conceptions of composition and of animal 
forms. Along with this we have such striking isolated Halaf 
designs that it is certain that the influence was not one of inheri¬ 
tance alone, hut that frequent intercommunication^ and exchange 
of ideas and products, existed between the two. 

Returning to Harappa, another question arises; Did not this 
so-called Halaf influence on Harappa really originate in Sialk? 
Reasonable as this would seem from a geographical viewpoint, it 
is not supiwrtcd by fact. It will be remembered! that Sialk and 
I larappa did not share exclusively any decorative paiicms. Many 
arc common to the three—Halaf, Sialk, and Harappa—but a con¬ 
siderable number in addition appear only at Halaf and Harappa; 
numbly , the inierseedng- and continuous-circle patterns. This 
would indicate with some certainty that Halaf w'os the culture of 
origination, and that Sialk was only a stopping place in their 
progress eastward.*' That it was more active than Sialk in dis¬ 
seminating its culture is further substantiated by the presence 
it Sialk of several of what may be called typical Halaf patterns 
and animals, and the striking absence of correspondingly typical 
Sialk conceptions of animal designs in Halaf sites. Nor should 
we disregard the Halaf characteristics noted by Mackay among 
the posC'Harappan vessels of fhukar culture at Chanhu-daro.*'' It 
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is exceedingly likely, then, that an appreciable number of people 
brought up in the artistic tradition of the Halaf culture went into 
the make-up of the mixed race which was to evolve as Harappa.** 

Finally, we can say that no portion of the western tradition 
of pottery decoration discernible in Harappan ware can be 
interpreted as Semitic. Neither is it related to the burnished red 
ware of Uruk and Anatolia, nor to the burnished gray ware of 
northern Iran as seen at Tureng Tepe, Hisar II and III, and late 
Sialk.“ With the various fabrics of Anau we have similarities 
only in the most elemental patterns, and from Afghanistan we 
have as yet no painted pottery in any way comparable to Harappa. 

It will be seen, then, that the western element in Harappan 
designs cannot be equated exclusively with any one western 
culture, though the relationship to them collectively as a single 
cultural family is obvious. The likeness to Halaf in particular 
puts emphasis on that group as the principal contributor in the 
melange of peoples and ideas that made up thb clement in 
Harappa as a whole. Actually, the impossibility of identifying 
the whole of the Harappan western clement with one particular 
foreign group need not bother us, for it is neither essential to one’s 
belief in the western influence on the Indus peoples, nor consistent 
with historical practices elsewhere, that all the immigrants to a 
favored land should come from one foreign group, or at one time. 
One can well believe that the Indus Valley throughout its history 
was repeatedly called upon to act as host to wanderers from the 
increasingly desiccated lands of Iran and Mesopotamia. 

V 

It was stated in the beginning of this study that the Harappan 
culture was non-Aryan. Everything that we ^ow about the 
culture of the Indo-Aryan conquerors of India confirms this 
statement. And if we are correct in supposing the Harappans to 
have been in occupancy of the Indus Valley during the greater 
part of the third millcnium before Christ, we can be equally 

W’ ^Scc also the similar conclusion reached by Mallowan in Iraq, nt, pt. i (SpKog* 
1936). p. 42 - 

“Rapport . . . dc Sialk/* Syria, xvi, pp. 229-46. 
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certain that no such host as the Indo-Aryan invaders appeared 
during that period. For such an invasion would have brought 
about inevitable and drastic changes of which there are no signs 
in the observable finds of Harappan sites. Nor should one believe 
that the Harappans could have withstood such an onslaught. 
Their peculiarly unwarlike nature would have made them easy 
prey to any determined intruding force. The Harappan cities, had 
their existence coincided with the Indo-Aryan influx, would 
have been the first big prizes to fall, for they were in the direct 
southward path of any invaders coming in over the Hindu Kush 
(Harappa itself is actually south and east of the Khyber Pass) and 
on the watercourses that afford a natural highway for incursion 
from that quarter. Moreover, though the early literary evidences 
of the Aryans in India are vague, all the indications point to a 
contact with a greatly inferior people, certainly not with a group 
as advanced as the Harappans or their successors of the Jhukar 
culture. Thus, though the evidence as a whole is negative, the . 
Indus cultures give further support to the current view that the 
Indo-Aryans entered India at a period considerably later than 
2000 B.C." 

*.* ^ »o Harappao painted ware seen in the pottery of the )hukar 

period, which followed Harappa, and its basic lodo>BaIuchi character, su^csts that the 
Indus Valley remamed undisturbed by any markedly foreign invasion for some considcra* 
ble time after aooo b,c. 
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